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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ECISIVE though the Saar plebiscite has been, 
quite enough minor problems remain to give rise 
to some perplexity and anxiety. The change-over in 
currency from franes to marks, decision as to the pension 
rights of officials, transfer of the railways and mines 
and the whole administration of the territory, cannot 
he carried out in twenty-four hours, though the process 
will be greatly facilitated by the study of all these 
questions carried out by the League Council’s Saar 
sub-committee under Baron Aloisi. And in addition 
there is the larger question raised by the French regarding 
the inclusion of the Saar Territory in the demilitarized 
zone on the left bank of the Rhine. But here the 
Germans agree in principle and only details remain to 
be settled. If the territory can be actually handed 
over on March Ist, the date which the League Council 
appears to have decided on, both Germans and Saar- 
landers have every reason to be satisfied. The Inter- 
national Force will, no doubt, be needed till then, and 
the possibility of some difficulty in the territory has to 
be faced, for a disposition to challenge the authority of 
a Governing Commission now in aiticulo mortis is not 
unlikely. But the fact that both Paris and Berlin want 
to get the whole Saar business cleared up as soon as 

possible is a guarantee that no serious trouble will arise. 

* * * * 
Mr. Lloyd George’s New Campaign 

Mr. Lloyd George will have fired the first shot in his 
New Deal campaign before these lines appear. Comment 
on his actual proposals must therefore be deferred. 
Meanwhile the announcement of the first adhesion to 
his banner—Lord Snowden’s—is significant, though 
it means primarily the convergence of two _ brilliant 
individualists both unattached to parties. Whether, 
Starting with nothing behind them, they can build up 





an organization to push a new programme must be 
considered doubtful, and it is clear that Mr. Lloyd 
George retains so far an open mind on that point. His 
difficulty will be his own past. If when he was Prime 
Minister he had got his ** homes fit for heroes to live in ” 
built, the housing problem would not be what it is today. 
The task of castigating the National Government for 
its deficiencies is attractively simple, and it is all to the 
good that a politician of Mr. Lloyd George’s vigour and 
acumen should carry it out, but with a General Election 
in the autumn becoming increasingly probable the 
essential question is where, if anywhere, an alternative 
to the National Government is to be found. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s answer to that will be awaited with peculiar 
interest. His crusade looks like cutting clean across 
parties. 
* * * % 

The War on Overcrowding 

Sir Hilton Young’s new Housing Bill appears on a 
day when nothing but the briefest comment on it here 
is possible. But for the most part it follows the lines 
indicated in the Minister of Health’s various speeches, 
the practical application of the principles there formulated 
being therefore of more interest at this moment than 
the principles themselves. Primarily the Bill marks 
the opening of the official crusade against overcrowding, 
which in future will be a punishable misdemeanour. 
Overcrowding wherever it exists today will be exposed, 
on the basis of a definite schedule—three persons to 
two rooms, five to three rooms, and similarly for higher 
numbers, with separation of the sexes above 10 years 
of age—and where exposed abolished. <A feature of the 
new scheme is the provision made for the construction 
of large blocks of flats where rebuilding on the site of 
condemned houses is necessary. This, in spite of the 
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objections to block dwellings, is inevitable, and most of 
the existing objections can in fact be mitigated by wise 
forethought in planning. If, as the Bill contemplates, 
an average family can be housed, in conditions that 
preclude overcrowding, at a weekly rent of 11s. 4d. in 
London and 10s. elsewhere inclusive of rates, with the 
aid of a subsidy of £9 a year from State and local authority 
combined, a very notable social reform will have been 
effected. But many details in the Bill must be reserved 
for further examination. 
* * * * 

The Road Safety Problem — 

The thirty-miles speed limit for cars in built-up areas 
is to be introduced in a couple of months; the ‘ Belisha 
beacons”’ are to be made general throughout the country ; 
motorists (it is rumoured) are to be stopped to have 
their brakes and tyre-surfaces inspected; the first 
charge against a motorist for failing to give way to a 
pedestrian at a Belisha crossing has been heard and 
decided against the pedestrian (on the ground that he 
vacillated); Mr. Hore-Belisha has instituted an intensive 
investigation into the direct and accessory causes of 
fatal accidents on the roads; The Times has published 
independently an analysis of 34 fatal accidents in one 
coroner’s district in the Home Counties, showing the 
blame to lic in 10 cases with pedestrians, in 8 with motor- 
cyclists, in 6 with pedal cyclists, in 4 with private car 
drivers, and in 3 with lorry drivers; the Automobile 
Association has published information on the use of 
safety railings at the pavement-edge. Such is a selection 
from one week’s items of news from what is coming to be 
known as the traffic front. 

* * * 


—And a Year’s Fatalities 


Meanwhile the tragic figures of last year’s accidents, 


fatal and otherwise, have been issued. In 1934 no 
fewer than 7,273 persons were killed and 231,698 injured 
in accidents in which vehicles were involved on the 
roads of Great Britain. The corresponding figures for 
1933 were 7,202 and 216,328, the difference reflecting 
broadly the increase in the number of cars on the road 
last year as compared with the vear before it. In the 
United States, it is worth observing, the fatalities last 
year were 35,000. The population is about three times 
the size of ours, but that is a quite inadequate basis of 
comparison, since the number of cars licensed is eleven 
times as many as here, and the road mileage is of course 
far greater. The statistics of the fatalities in this country 
tell their own story, and no comment is needed except 
that so long as slaughter on this scale continues the 
Minister of Transport has a sound defence against any 
charge of excess of zeal in the imposition of restrictions 
in his efforts to preserve life. But it is obvious that 
motorists are responsible in part only for the toll of life. 
On that the investigations now set on foot will throw 
useful light. One not unimportant point is worth 
emphasizing. To require drivers to be perpetually taking 
their eyes off the road to pick out the details in a forest 
of road-side signs is simply to invite further disaster. 
ca * %* * 

Indian Liberals and the Reforms 

The surprise caused by the Indian Liberals’ unqualified 
condemnation of the Joint Select Committee’s report 
is a little modified by Mr. Sastri’s article in the Servant 
of India, in which he makes it clear (as Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru has done elsewhere) that the Liberals have no 
intention of refusing to work the new constitution. 
According to Mr. Sastri if the Liberal meeting at Poona 
had thought rejection practicable it would have advised 
it plainly. All it did say was that it thought the new 
order little or no improvement on the old. It becomes 


——_ 


increasingly clear that the absence of any reference ty 
Dominion status in the Select Committee’s report jy 
the cause of more discontent in India than anything else, 
and very intelligibly so, for to drop the term at this 
time of day, after it has passed into common usage 
with official endorsement, marks definite retrogressioy 
at the very moment when it is being sought to convince 
Indians that the new constitution means substantial 
progress—as, of course, it does. The mistake should 
still be repaired. 
* x * * 

Film Censorship and Control 

Precipitate action without inquiry ought not to be 
taken in the matter of the censorship or control of films, 
but action of some kind is necessary. The deputation 
which was received by the Prime Minister last Tuesday 
stated in restrained terms the nature of the influences to 
which 20,000,000 film-goers, including children and 
adolescents, are constantly exposed. The Board of Film 
Censors, appointed by the trade, eliminates much. that 
can easily be labelled as noxious; but there remain, 
as Sir Charles Grant Robertson pointed out, the ‘ 200 
unsatisfactory films making a special feature of crime, 
cruelty, and loose morality,” which were shown on 
Sundays in one district in twelve months. A censorship 
is not a very desirable way of dealing with any art, 
though it is an obvious absurdity that stage plays should 
be officially censored and films not. A censorship 
can only be justified in either case when it affords fair 
opportunities for appeal and a hearing. But the question 
of the films cannot be left where it is. It is one which 
touches deeply the character and culture of the whole 
nation, and will modify its future. A matter of such 
importance ought to be examined in all its aspects. The 
Government ought not merely to institute an inquiry, 
but an exhaustive public inquiry. 

* * * 


Shipowners in Conference 

In the scheme of Government assistance to merchant- 
shipping the condition was laid down that British 
merchant shipowners should co-operate not only among 
themselves but also with foreign organizations of 
shipowners. It is with the latter object that prelim- 
inary meetings are being held in London to prepare the 
ground for the forthcoming International Shipping Con- 
ference. Many foreign owners, even in countries where 
large subsidies are paid, are anxious to put their industry 
on a self-supporting basis. The drafting committee is 
exploring the possibilities of a rationalization of tonnage 
with a view to preventing the forcing of surplus tonnage 
on the market, and they have before them the records 
of oil tanker owners who last year agreed to set aside 
a proportion of freight earnings to compensate owners 
of unemployed vessels. They are also considering 
plans prepared by the Baltic and International Maritime 
Conference. There will have to be some sacrifice of 
interests on all sides if agreement is to be reached, but 
without international co-operation the chaos will become 
worse and the British scheme of subsidies will merely 
intensify the economic war, with our own side armed, 
or partially armed, for the conflict. 

* * * * 


Potatoes and the Unemployed 

There has been a good deal of confusion about the 
action of the Potato Marketing Board in arranging for 
the sale of potatoes to the unemployed in Bishop Auckland, 
It is not, as some impetuous critics have suggested, 
State trading in any shape or form. The Potato Market- 
ing Board is not part of a State department, but a body 
representing producers, who have more potatoes on their 
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hands than they can sell in the ordinary way of trade. to assume the character of a Court of Justice. The 


At the same time in Bishop Auckland, as in other indus- 
trial centres, there are numbers of poor and deserving 
families who want food that they cannot buy. And 
just as with the cheap milk for the schools, the experiment 
js being made in Bishop Auckland of putting need and 
surplus in touch with each other. The farmers sell— 
admittedly at below the market rate—potatoes that 
thev would not sell at all otherwise. Merchants and 
retailers handle—admittedly for lower than their normal 
remuneration—transactions that they would not handle 
at all otherwise, and the unemployed buy at a special 
rate potatoes that they would not buy at all at the 
market price. The working of the experiment will be 
watched with great interest. The real difficulty appears 
to be that it gives an incentive to unemployed consumers 
to avoid buying at normal prices, and soe create a surplus 
which will be available at cut rates later. 

* x * 
Lord Hewart and the Press 

The Lord Chief Justice, in the course of a well-deserved 

tribute to The Times, delivers a sharp attack on certain 
newspapers, which he does not name, for practices which 
he does not clearly specify. He suggests that “ the 
time is almost ripe for legislation,” and expresses the 
view that though juries can and do award heavy damages 
against newspapers (a jury after a pungent summing-up 
by Lord Hewart himself awarded very heavy damages 
indeed against a London paper a month or so ago), 
“it looks as if something more drastic and more personal 
were needed—something which, for the term of the 
sentence at any rate, would be quite prohibitive.” 
Lord Hewart is an old journalist himself, and he evidently 
thinks the Press has deteriorated considerably since his 
days in Fleet Street. It may be questioned. There is 
much to deplore in modern journalism, but the suggestion, 
or implication, that it is habitually guilty of misde- 
meanours for which £5,000 damages and costs is an 
inadequate penalty needs a great deal of substantiation. 
It is the proper function of the Press to comment on 
public affairs, and as things are it is too often restrained 
from doing so, even when comment would be salutary, 
by experience of the risks and uncertainties of libel 
actions. The Press is the best of safeguards against 
despotisms new and old, and this would be an ill moment 
for laying fresh restrictions on it. 

* * * - 
Embargo Discrimination 

If the League of Nations Council does definitely 

decide to recommend the continued enforcement of 
the arms embargo against Paraguay, but the lifting 
of the embargo against Bolivia, it will be taking an 
important and significant step. That is an entirely 
proper way to use an embargo when once an impartial 
authority—in this case the League Council—has satisfied 
itself that of two belligerents one is in the right and 
the other in the wrong, either on the substantive issue 
or on the question of willingness to accept arbitration. 
The possibility that Paraguay may leave the League 
in consequence can and should be ignored. 

* * * 


The Weymouth Inquest 

There has been almost universal agreement among 
those best qualified to judge that the procedure adopted 
in the Coroner’s Court at the Weymouth inquest was 
wholly improper and calculated to defeat the ends of 
Justice. The proper function of a Coroner’s Court is 
to ascertain the cause of death, and no more; and in 
cases of a murder charge an inquest is generally 
postponed to prevent any prejudice that it might 


create. But at Weymouth the Coroner allowed his Court 


police became, in effect, the prosecutors. Lawyers on 
both sides were allowed to address the jury—though 
this practice is contrary to the general custom. A 
Coroner’s Court is a law unto itself. It is not bound by 
the rules of procedure of a properly constituted court 
of law, nor is the Coroner, who is often a local solicitor, 
necessarily equipped with the training requisite for the 
conduct of a trial. A new and clear definition of the 
Coroner’s functions is called for. 
* * « * 

A Forgotten Dispute 

Arbitration proceedings are apt to move with a certain 
stately deliberation, and the announcement that the 
international commission appointed to investigate the 
sinking of the Canadian vessel ‘ I’m Alone’ by a U.S.A. 
coastguard vessel in 1929 has awarded $50,000 damages 
against the U.S.A. authorities comes so long after the 
incident which gave rise to the commission’s appoint- 


ment that the circumstances are all but forgotten. Yet 
the affair made considerable stir at the time. The 


‘I’m Alone’ was avowedly engaged in liquor smuggling, 
but she was pursued to a point two hundred miles from 
the American coast before she was sunk by shots from 
the coastguard-boat ‘ Dexter.’ The contention that so 
long as a chase began within the twelve-mile limit 
(fixed by a special convention between Great Britain 
and the United States), any action taken by the pursuers 
was lawful never looked like appealing to impartial 
jurists. But the outcome of the affair is less important 
than the procedure followed. Though the incident was 
sensational, tempers on neither side ever ran high, because 
the settlement of the affair by arbitration was certain, 
* * * * 

The Post Office Looks Ahead 

Sir Kingsley Wood has been explaining two projected 
improvements which, with other recent changes, serve 
to show us that the Post Office under the present admin- 
istration has become an _ extraordinarily progressive 
institution. In the new Empire scheme which has been 
decided on it is intended to send all first-class corre- 
spondence by air without extra charge, both in Britain 
and throughout the Empire. Thus, wherever an inland 
air mail has been established, a letter will be sent by it 
for 1}d.; and for the same price a letter goes by air to 
India or Australia. Regularity and frequency of Empire 
mails will be necessary to make the scheme successful. 
From that subject Sir Kingsley Wood turned to television, 
on which he is expecting a report from a committee 
appointed last year. The Postmaster-General did not 
say in exactly what form television facilities would be 
provided, but he prophesied that something would be 
accomplished during the present year. 

* * * * 

Modernism in the Public Schools 

The newHeadmaster of Winchester is one of that increas- 
ing band of schoolmasters who would wean the public 
schools from the excessive rigidity of tradition. In 
expressing his views at the Public School Junior Masters’ 
Conference at Harrow he put two sides of the question. 
First, education ‘ for citizenship” meant education 
in living themes—modern languages, geography, the 
principles of commerce, and the working of Government, 
Parliament and the judicial system. But, secondly, 


if that first aim was to be attained, schoolmasters would 
have to prepare themselves for their task, seeing more 
people and more things. so that they could bring back 
into the school some echo of the world outside. 
are, of course, two sides to this question, but in the 
great public schools there is at present no danger that the 
views of Mr. Leeson will be over-emphasized. 


There 
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AFTER THE PLEBISCITE 


HE size of the majority by which the Saar Territory 
has declared for its return to Germany is not to 
be regretted by any who have the peace of Europe at 
heart. The Hitler régime arouses strong and complex 
emotions, and it is perfectly intelligible that those who 
regard it as a dictatorship based on, and maintaining 
itself by, brute force, should have looked forward hope- 
fully to the blow to the régime which a Saar vote of no 
more than about 60 per cent. for Germany would have 
dealt to the Fiihrer and the Nazi Party. But the vote is 
not to be judged on that basis. The Saar had its own 
views and its own desires, and it was consulting them 
alone in taking its decision. German through and 
through, it declared naturally—though with something 
nearer to unanimity than was expected—for reunion 
with the country from which it was severed fifteen years 
ago against its will. That severance was not, as Herr 
Hitler contended in his speech on Tuesday, an act of 
injustice. The Germany which invaded and ravaged 
Northern France and put the French mines out of action 
is not to be represented as the aggrieved victim of oppres- 
sion. It was perfectly just that the Saar mines should 
have been given to France in compensation, and as a con- 
tribution toward reparation, and they could not have 
been transferred without a change in the sovereignty of 
the territory in which they lie. The fifteen years’ adminis- 
tration by an international commission, with provision 
for the re-purchase of the mines by Germany, was a wise 
and reasonable alternative to annexation by France. 

Neither is there truth in Herr Hitler’s further sugges- 
tion that the Saar population has been living for fifteen 
years in a state of suffering. It has on the contrary been 
very well governed, The average Saar citizen has enjoyed 
far greater freedom of speech and writing, and suffered 
far less from administrative oppression and intolerance, 
than he is likely to as a German citizen, unless conditions 
in Germany are changed sharply and fundamentally. It 
is perfectly true that the Government of the Saar was 
not democratic. In the last resort the Governing Commis- 
sion issued its fiats and they had the force of law—which 
is precisely what another commission is doing in the 
British Dominion of Newfoundland today. But the 
inhabitants of the Saar could at least express their views 
freely on the administration through their consultative 
council, which is more than the inhaitants of any other 
section of German territory have the opportunity, or the 
temerity, to do. The régime in the Saar was frankly of 
the nature of Crown Colony government, and in the cir- 
cumstances prevailing nothing else would have been 
possible. But except for certain weaknesses in the early 
days it has been a just and an efficient administration. 
Under it the Saar has escaped both the economic hard- 
ships of the inflationary period and the outrage-phase of 
the Nazi revolution, At no time between 1920 and 1935 
would migration from the Saar to Germany have meant 
a change for the better. Both the League of Nations and 
the Saar Governing Commission are to be congratulated 
on the success of an experiment in government with- 
out precedent in the past, and very useful as a 
model for adoption temporarily in possible contingencies 
elsewhere. 

Yet the return of the Saar to Germany by a decisive 
vote of its inhabitants was inevitable. There was never 
the smallest reason to believe that Germans would choose 
to remain severed artificially from their Fatherland, and 
content themselves with an alien and arbitrary adminis- 
tration, however just and efficient. If the plebiscite had 
been taken before Herr Hitler rose to power the majority 


for reunion would have been even greater than it js 
Actually it may owe something to intimidation on th 
part of the Deutsche Front. It certainly owes much ty 
the efficient and well-financed organization maintained fq 
years past by that body. But a few thousand vote 
one way or another would have made no practical differ. 
ence to the result. The German claim that ‘* Deutse) 
ist die Saar” is amply vindicated, and it is well that jt 
should be so. M. Flandin, the French Prime Minister, 
has wisely and generously recognized the decision as q 
vote for peace. Herr Hitler affirms, as he has frequently 
done before, that there is now no territorial question to 
trouble relations between Germany and France. That 
statement is more important today than it has ever been, 
for Herr Hitler’s authority, which has remained undi- 
minished through the political and economic vicissitudes 
of the past year, is sensibly enhanced by the Saar poll, 
How far the population voted for Germany and how far 
for Hitlerism cannot be known, but the result will mani- 
festly be claimed everywhere as a triumph for the 
Nazi régime. How far the restored Saar territory will 
actually be a strength to Germany is again an open ques- 
tion. The Saarlanders certainly have some disillusion. 
ment in store. For the past six months and longer they 
have been courted and eulogized in anticipation by every 
device known to the intensive propaganda of the Reich, 
Now they are less important. They have done their duty 
at the polling-booth. They become ordinary Germans, 
and for ordinary Germans life is a narrower and harder 
experience than it has been for Saarlanders. It by no 
means follows that the 477,000 who voted for Germany 
on Sunday can be counted on to remain Nazis of the 
Goering-Goebbels mould. 

But the essential fact for the world outside Germany is 
that, for the moment at any rate, Herr Hitler can take 
any step he chooses for good or ill in domestic and foreign 
politics. That omnipotence arouses some apprehensions. 
The religious conflicts, for example, may enter on a new 
phase now that the danger of alienating Catholics in the 
Saar is past. But the Fiihrer’s first declarations on the 
international outlook are reassuring, and it is no more 
than just to recognize that his declarations, ever since 
his Reichstag speech of May, 1933, have in the main 
been unprovocative and often positively pacific. Germany, 
everyone recognizes, insists on equality. Germany, 
virtually everyone recognizes, is entitled to equality. 
The return of the Saar is one step towards that goal. 

The next step must be taken in the field of disarmament. 
On that subject M. Flandin and M. Laval will confer at 
length with British Ministers in London at the end of the 
month. What is in question now is rather the means 
than the end, for regarding the end—limitation, and if 
possible reduction, of armaments that after an agreed 
period shall leave Germany in a position of broad equality 
with other Great Powers like herself—there is general 
accord. But the means are all-important. Limitation 
at present levels would be better than nothing at all, 
but it would be an open declaration of failure. The 
situation created by the events of the past two months 
at Geneva and in the Saar justifies larger hopes than that. 
Actual reduction of armaments on a substantial scale is 
the natural and fit outcome of the change in the inter- 
national spirit and outlook. And a starting-point for 
that process exists. Nothing has happened to shake the 
conviction repeatedly expressed in these columns that on 
the basis of the German disarmament proposals of last 
April a disarmament convention well worth having can 
be constructed. The proposals provide for the attain- 
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ment of equality by Germany over a period of ten years 
at a level much below that of the most highly armed 
countries in the world today. The psychological and 
political advantage of taking Herr Hitler’s own plan as 
pasis, and thus drawing him into the discussions at once, 
js manifest. France no longer entertains the suspicions 
that she did when the plan was first published. Great 
Britain is certainly ready to abandon something of her 
hesitant aloofness from European commitments. The 
moment is propitious as no moment in the past two years 


SCHOOLING AND 


IR KENNETH LEE has made out an interesting case 
for the day continuation school as a means of 
solving the problem of educating children over 14 
years of age. He writes from long experience of the 
system applied by his own company—the Tootal Broad- 
hurst Lee Company—in giving boys up to 18, and girls 
up to 17, two half-days a week taken from work 
for education in a continuation school. The system 
has the effect of employing 25 per cent. more people, 
and is thus some contribution to the problem of unem- 
ployment. But Sir Kenneth’s main purpose is to con- 
sider its educational and moral results. The boys and 
girls, who at one and the same time are absorbed in 
industry and continuing their mental training, become, 
he is convinced, better citizens and better workers, 
more useful to themselves and more useful to industry. 
His letter, published in The Times, has been the starting- 
point of a fruitful and informed discussion. 

The argument points to a return to those provisions 
of Mr. Fisher’s Education Act of 1918 which instituted 
a compulsory system of part-time education after the 
close of the elementary school period—provisions which 
were swept away, with much else that was valuable, 
in the economy drive which began two years later. 
But it must be remembered that Mr. Fisher’s Act also 
gave power to local authorities to extend the school- 
leaving age from 14 to 15. The day continuation school 
was not envisaged as a substitute for the extra year 
at school, but as an addition to it, providing instruction 
up to the age of 18. But the proposition of Sir Kenneth 
Lee and his supporters is that the day continuation 
school provides a suflicient means of settling a problem 
which was left unsettled by the recent refusal to extend 
the leaving age. Their plan, applicable to all children 
who, on reaching the age of 14, are successful in obtaining 
employment, is advanced as an alternative to more 
education at the elementary schools. 

It is in this light that the question ought first to be 
considered. For it is not enough to prove that con- 
tinuation schools produce excellent results. Juvenile 
Instruction Centres for the young unemployed are also 
producing excellent results. But in the one case as 
in the other there is danger that in exaggerating the 
scope of the good work that is being done, we may simply 
play into the hands of those who are primarily anxious 
that children should not remain longer at the ele- 
mentary schools. The question that we have to ask 
is whether we are justified in changing the form in 
which our ideal of education has been cast—an ideal 
which requires that general education should not cease 
till the minds of children have reached a certain stage 
of development—and substitute for full time in an 
elementary school part time after they have entered 
the labour market. In attempting to answer the 
question it is desirable to state the proposition in its 
most favourable terms. Mr. Roger Clark goes one better 
than Sir Kenneth Lee. The firm with which he is 


has been. So far as the Saar plebiscite has contributed 
to that, which it very definitely has, we owe thanks 
primarily to the wisdom and courage of the League of 
Nations Council and its Saar Plebiscite Commission, to 
the Governing Commission in the Saar itself, and certainly 
not least to that International Force whose silent and 
hardly visible presence has, by universal testimony, 
been the indispensable condition for the preserva- 
tion of order and discipline in face of every kind of 
incentive to disturbance. 


HALF-SCHOOLING 


connected enables boys and girls from 14 to 16 years 
of age to put in not merely two half-days, but a full 
half of their time, at school. His experience goes to 
show that the children are really gaining from their 
continued education ; and he might add that his system 
would go far towards meeting the problem of juvenile 
unemployment, since it involves the employment of 
two young persons instead of one. 

So public-spirited an experiment commands admiration. 
Its universal application would undoubtedly be a great 
advance. But would it justify us in receding from the 
principle laid down in Mr. Fisher’s Act ? That measure 
was conceived in a democratic spirit, and arose from the 
generous war-time recognition of the fact that no indi- 
vidual ought to be launched into life debarred, through 
inequalities of education, from the prospect of promotion 
open to those more fortunate in their upbringing. It 
was based also on a psychological fact, which was taken 
into account in the Hadow Report, that the mind of a 
child at 14 is just about to be influenced by the dawning 
of adolescence—his capacity of development is unpre- 
dictable before that age; anything may happen after ; 
vet at the crucial moment when he is just leaving school 
he is withdrawn, under the present system, from the 
intellectual influences which should determine his life 
and reveal his bent for a vocation. To give him a vocation 
first and educate him afterwards is to put the cart before 
the horse. He should be taught first so that it may be 
known what vocation he is fit for. Mr. Wells in his 
autobiography has shown the agonizing and_ tragic 
results which may occur in the case of boys thrown into 
work at the very moment when their minds are first 
opening to the reception of knowledge. 

Moreover it is in accordance with ideals implicit in 
the Fisher Act and explicit in the Hadow Report that 
the existing system of elementary education has been 
reorganized. The curriculum has been divided between 
junior schools and senior schools, the latter being normally 
attended by children of 11 or over; and the plan was 
that the senior course should be a four-year course, 
concluding—till a still better arrangement could be made 
—at the age of 15. The framers of the Hadow Report 
envisaged a course of general schooling which would at 
least take a child through the first of the two critical 
years between 14 and 16, until such time as it might be 
practicable to extend the schooling to include the second 
year also. 

Any abandonment of that plan as the goal towards 
which we should aim would be a step backwards. Any 
acceptance of any lesser proposal as an alternative would 
be to throw up the sponge in the spirit of feeble com- 
promise. Amongst educationists there ought not to be any 
weakening in their demand that all children at least up to 
the age of 15 should be brought wholly within the scope 
of a coherent, continuous system of education. From that 
position there should be no retreat. 

This is not in the least to decry the merits of con- 
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tinuation schools. The part that they can play in close 
connexion with industry will still be of the utmost 
importance for young persons between the ages of 
15 and 18. Lord Eustace Percy looks forward to a time 
when public-spirited individuals will take a greater 
part in directing both the life of industry and education 
in connexion with industry. That may well be so, though 
we must beware of supposing that we can solve our pro- 
blems by benevolent paternalism. But it will undoubtedly 
be the case that industry will more and more be required to 
take account of the situation in which its workers find 
themselves, considering the “ welfare ” of adults and the 
education of the young. It is of the greatest value that 





—————— 





mental training should go on side by side with work jy 
factory or office; the experiments which have been 
made have served a gencral purpose in showing thg 
workers thus trained are more efficient and useful. Th 
conclusion seems to be, not that we ought to abandon th, 
policy which demands the raising of the school age, by 
that day continuation schools, having been shown ty 
fulfil their purpose, ought to be established for the 
instruction of all young workers from the time they 
leave school till they are approaching manhood 
womanhood. It would be profitable to be guided by the 
spirit of the Fisher Act and the letter of the Hadoy 
Report. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. LLOYD GEORGE'S first speech on his so-called 
““new ‘deal’ will have been delivered before 
these words appear, so readers by that time will know 
all about what his programme is. (By all accounts part 
of it will bear a close resemblance to various unrealized 
aspirations in his election programme of 1918.) But 
what is to come of it is quite another matter. Suppose 
the programme captures the public imagination. Suppose 
its author makes converts right and left and collects a 
following which he can swing where he will. That is 
unlikely, but not impossible. Into what camp will he 
try and swing them ? That he thinks of founding a new 
party himself at 72 is hardly credible, even for Mr. 
Lloyd George. I can hardly see him making overtures to 
Labour, or (in spite of rumours) accepting office in the 
National Government as at present constituted. The 
reports that he is really angling after the Young Conserva- 
tives got some sort of confirmation when Mr. Harold 
Macmillan set the clubs buzzing last week by endorsing 
Mr. Lloyd George’s views on the Bank of England, 
but I faney that the Young Conservatives (like Mr. 
Balfour when told of the rumour of his engagement to 
Miss Margot Tennant) prefer to make a career of their 
All things considered it looks as if the effect, if 
not the intention, of Mr. Lloyd George’s campaign would 
be to apply stimulus to the Cabinct from outside—a 
service very well worth performing. 


own. 





* * * * 


Tastes vary, and so, in consequence, do opinions about 
many items in the B.B.C.’s daily programmes. But 
on one point there seems to be unanimity—the deplorable 
deterioration in the last few months of the news bulletins, 
the standard of which was never conspicuously high. 
The worst example is the second news bulletin in the 
National programme, which I suppose concerns more 
listeners than any other, for the business community is 
not usually home for the six o’clock news. Night after 
night you get the impression of someone trying to do 
something smarter than give plain news in a straight- 
forward way, and failing catastrophically. The selection 
of items is thoroughly bad. There is no order and no 
sense of values. After the programme has. relapsed 
jnto its worst puerilities, suddenly a quite important 
bit of news makes a belated and incongruous appearance 
—but quite possibly (I quote from last Tuesday’s items) 
the selector does seriously think the fact that a stowaway 
has been discovered on the ‘Ile de France,’ or that a 
street singer has mentioned at a London inquest that he 
sometimes earns £1 a week, more momentous than the 
arrangements for the coming International Shipping 
Conference. 


As for lengthy summaries from a speech 
by “Lord Rodney, the rancher-peer ” 


on community 


emigration, or the rejoinder of some eminent vegetarian 
to the aflirmations of Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones on 
the question of whether man is shown by his teeth to be 
naturally a carnivore, their inclusion in the second news 
bulletin causes no astonishment—because after a couple 
of months or so of it nothing would. The “* second news” 
is by a long way the B.B.C.’s_ most incompetent 
performance. 
* * * * 

The report on relations between the Church of England 
and the National Church of Finland, which will next 
week be laid before the Upper House of Convocation by 
the Bishop of Gloucester and before the Lower House by 
the Dean of Chichester, has had cne rather unlooked-foy 
reaction. The proposal is that Bishops of either Church 
shall be authorized to take part in the consecration of 
Bishops of the other, and that there shall be full inter- 
communion. This, if adopted, will bring the Finnish 
Church nearer to the Anglican than any other except the 
Old Catholics, and the fact is producing visible signs of 
anxiety in Germany, The Finnish Church, _ being 
Lutheran, is Germanic in origin, and the latest develop- 
ment seems to be regarded in some circles in Germany asa 
movement away from the Germanic to a Seandinavian 
and Anglo-Saxon orbit. For the idea that there is some 
subtle political move in this there is, of course, not the 
smallest foundation. 

* * ** * 


A good example of the way in which individual tastes 
affect trade is revealed in some figures an economist of 
exploratory tendencies has just given me. Investigating 
the consumption of citrus fruits (mainly, of course, 
oranges and lemons) he finds that 70 are eaten per head 
of the population in Great Britain, and one for every 
2.5 of the population in Poland. I say, eaten, but no 
doubt a large proportion are actually drunk, in the form 
of lemonade and other soft drinks. Poland, morcover, 
so far as I know, has never acquired the marmalade taste. 
If Poles took merely to eating oranges in cinemas the 
effect on the trade returns of Palestine and Brazil and 
California would be substantial. 

** * * * 


Without Comment 

Cyclists, having requested the London Passenger 
Transport Board to put notices on the rear of *buses to 
the effect that cyclists are warned that the vehicle 
may stop suddenly, have denounced the Board for posting 
the same intimation on the backs of trams—such a truism 
being an insult to a cyclist’s intelligence. They have also 
held a meeting in London to denounce Mr. Hore-Belisha 
for providing special tracks where cyclists can ride in 
safety. JANUS. 
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A PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


: Dl. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


HAT is realism in foreign policy ? International 
relations are made up of two elements: the inten- 
tions of statesmen and the needs of their peoples. 
Diplomacy is mainly concerned with the first, but 
diplomacy is not foreign policy. In these days the 
personal policies of statesmen are important only in 
so far as they are the individualized expression of popular 
wants. The whole structure of the League of Nations is 
based on the calculation that, given adequate machinery 
for “international co-operation”? in the adjustment 
of real national interests, any temporary and irrelevant 
ambitions of statesmen can be checked by a very moderate 
use of collective sanctions. Such sanctions—Article 16 
and the rest—are important because, so long as human 
nature is What it is, wanton aggression will remain 
adanger. But no author of the Covenant ever dreamed 
that a system of sanctions could be devised strong enough 
to enforce the permanent renunciation by any nation 
of its substantial needs. The lesson of the League’s 
failures in Manchuria and at the Disarmament Conference 
is not that we must perfect the system of sanctions, 
but rather that where a nation pleads its strict legal rights 
without reference to the needs and grievances of its 
neighbours, it may get judgement in its favour, but cannot 
rely on having the judgement enforced. That is as it 
should be, for a logical system of sanctions means a 
Holy Alliance. But, if we are not to be driven back on 
logical sanctions, we must work the alternative system of 
international co-operation for all it is worth. That is the 
only realism. Both in Europe and the Pacific, we must 
make an honest attempt to estimate real national needs. 
Now, neither Disarmament nor Treaty Revision is a 
major national need per se. When, within national 
frontiers, chronic unemployment seems associated with 
a chronic surplus of productive power, battleship pro- 
grammes may be no more a “ burden ” than programmes 
of public works. The real national need in this field is 
security from attack, and no nation really regards 
collective sanctions as anything more than a welcome 
reinforcement of its own self-armament. Competition 
in armaments is dangerous, but almost invariably such 
competition is a symptom of unsatisfied national needs. 
There are only two exceptions to this rule today: the 
suppressed, but still lingering, difference between the 
British Empire and the United States, commonly known 
as the Freedom of the Seas, and what may be called the 
Air Raid Seare in the “ Locarno area” of Western 
Europe. These fears, disturbing otherwise settled friend- 
ships or accepted frontiers, need special treatment. 
The moment has perhaps come when the first may be 
removed by a special extension of belligerent rights at 
sea in the only kind of war where the action of the 
British Navy has been seriously challenged by American 
jurists—a war against an outlaw. The second calls for 
joint action between the Western “ Locarno ”’ nations, 
with the assistance of Holland, which might extend to 
the creation of a neutral zone and a joint air police, and 
to the joint control of all air traflic in Western Europe. 
A far-reaching regional agreement of this kind is a 
practical proposition, while schemes for a League Air 
Force are only an ambitious dream. But land armaments 
in Central and Eastern Europe, and naval armaments in 
the Mediterranean and the Pacific, are not susceptible of 
any such direct treatment, for here the real problem with 
which we have to deal is not competition in armaments 
but conflict of national needs. Nor can those needs be 
met by Treaty Revision. Such modifications of the 
Versailles and St. Germain territorial settlements as 


the most sanguine revisionists might hope to attain by 
peaceful means would, at best, remove some incon- 
veniences and allay some heart-burnings. They could 
not sensibly relieve that sense of constriction in Central 
Europe which, now as before 1914, is the real danger to 
peace. They could not create a settled balance of power 
in the Mediterranean. ‘They could not solve Japan’s 
population problem. These, and such as these, are the 
real problems of foreign policy. 

In fact, the main cause of war is so obvious that it 
can hardly be stated without platitude. States become 
warlike when they can find no other sufficient outlet 
for the energy of their peoples than territorial aggrandize- 
ment. The nineteenth century offered two great alter- 
natives: international trade and individual migration. 
Both these outlets have now been closed. The con- 
sequent damming back of human energy is acutely felt 
in all countries, but it may be seen most clearly in the 
official youth organizations of Italy and Germany, 
those great reservoirs of power and idealism which find 
no way to discharge themselves into the working life 
of the world. Yet the simple but enormous problem of 
employment, though it is the dominant preoccupation 
of every nation, hardly enters into any international 
discussion of high policy. International debt conferences 
and negotiations for trade agreements between particular 
nations touch the fringes of it ; the Economic Conference 
might have reached it if it had not lost its way in currency 
arguments ; but the problem itself is tucked away in 
the International Labour Office, where governments 
are only allowed to play a minor, and therefore usually 
an obstructionist, part. Here, as so often in the policies 
of governments, the obvious has been ignored in order 
that the abstruse might be patiently investigated. But 
let us be warned in time. European dictatorships 
are, in their essence, a popular reaction towards the 
obvious, and the real danger of war today lies in a popular 
revolt against the indirect approach to burning problems, 
so dear to the official mind. 

In an article like this one can do no more than enter 
this general plea for, so to speak, a change of venue in 
international discussions. A programme for such dis- 
cussions cannot be formulated here. Nor is the subject 
one, at this moment, for any full-dress conference, but 
rather for quiet preliminary exploration with the nations 
most affected. Yet even this general plea may suggest 
at least a new attitude towards those comparatively 
superficial commotions in international affairs with which 
diplomacy is chiefly concerned. To smooth over such 
commotions by non-aggression pacts and the like is all 
to the good; but such pacts can have only a temporary 
value. The attitude required of every statesman today 
who desires peace is that he should refuse to treat unem- 
ployment in any country as a matter of purely national 
concern. And this country has a special contribution 
to make to this change of venue. The British Empire 
has, on the whole, shown most statesmanship in dealing 
with its own national employment problems, and it has, 
for that reason, the duty of leadership. But we have 
hitherto neglected to mobilize the Empire in the field of 
foreign policy. In the Dominions, particularly in 
Canada, interest in foreign affairs is growing with extra- 
ordinary rapidity; and with it is growing a demand 
for leadership from London which the National Govern- 
ment has done little to satisfy. Unity of policy in the 
British Empire is the essential step to agreement on 
policy with the United States, and the establishment of 
such unity should be the main aim of this Jubilee year. 
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THE END OF THE SAAR PROBLEM 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


AST week I ventured the prediction that the issue 
of patriotism would finally settle the question of 
the Saar. But I never believed that it would settle it so 
conclusively. Of all the journalists and neutral observers 
in the Saar with whom I discussed the question, only 
one regarded a majority of 90 per cent. for Germany as 
more than a remote possibility. The other evening I was 
walking home with him from the very hospitable tea-party 
provided by the Socialist-Communist United Front for 
the foreign Press, where we had listened to the hopeful 
speeches of Messrs. Braun and Pfordt. *‘Those people,”’ he 
said, ‘‘are putting up a colossal bluff, and have been from 
the beginning. They are playing on the sympathies of 
the foreign Press to convince the world and their own 
supporters that they have a chance.” 

My friend is, not generally regarded as brilliant. He is 
a simple, straightforward sort of individual who had been 
at special pains to go about among the people. He had 
been struck, as I had been struck myself, by the virtual 
impossibility of finding supporters of the status quo among 
members of the general public picked up at random. And 
he did not believe that this was merely due to terrorism, 
as the United Front leaders made out. 

The resources and ability of the League of Nations, 
aided by neutral police officers and an international 
force, have been concentrated on securing the freedom 
and secrecy of the Saar vote. If the plebiscite was not 
fairly held, then no fair plebiscite will ever be possible. 
If the voters were not convinced of secrecy, then no 
voters ever will be convinced of secrecy. And yet the 
German Front polled practically the whole of its reputed 
strength. The anxious Catholics, the discontented 
middle classes, the disgruntled Nazis whom Prince 
Léwenstein told me he had won over, all proved fictions 
of optimistic imaginations. Despite the desperate efforts 
of Socialist and Catholic leaders, not to mention pathetic 
aristocratic megalomaniacs, the Status Quo polled little 
more than half the total secured by the Communist Party 
alone in 1932. Those apostles of proletarian dictatorship 
whom my Communist friend pointed out at a * People’s 
Union” meeting vehemently applauding the slogan 
“ For Christ against Hitler,” really were typical of the 
real situation. 

Readers of my previous articles will realize that a vote 
for Germany was by no means necessarily a vote for 
National Socialism. Although many agreed with the 
dear old lady who took my passport photographs, that the 
Folk Community in Germany was so much more beautiful, 
others had little use for Nazi principles. But they preferred 
boldly to enter the Third Reich and to try to modify it 
from within rather than to disrupt it under international 
or French protection from without. They did not approve 
the attitude of the Status Quo leader who, patriotic 
emphasis notwithstanding, stated to a correspondent 
of UIntransigeant that “if only France had played a 
proper part in the affair, a majority for the status quo 
would have been possible.” 

But National Socialism can hardly be blamed for cele- 
brating the result as a victory. Will Herr Hitler show 
himself a generous victor ? 

There are two aspects of this question. How will the 
Nazis treat those of their old opponents who put Germany 
first ? Will men like Peter Kiefer, who held the Christian 
Trade Unionists in spite of the uninviting prospects await- 
ing their Unions in the Reich, be able to continue their 
activities and work for moderation ? Will the loyalty of 
the Catholics in the Saar be rewarded by better treatment 
of their grievances? Or will the Saar result, as many 


think, be followed by an outburst of extremism, parti. 
cularly in religious matters? There is surely a great 
opportunity here for a genuine move towards recop. 
ciliation. 

But the eyes of the world will be fixed above all oy 
the fate of the partisans of the status quo, for whom 
Germany has agreed to grant an amnesty. I must 
confess I do not envy the Saar Commissioner, Her 
Biirckel, the job of keeping under control his ardent 
extremists, who must have been bottling up their passions 
with thoughts of a day of reckoning to come. 

Even more serious, however, is the question of post- § 
plebiscite activities. A leading official of the Wilhelm. 
strasse suggested that much would depend on whether 
the United Front ceased agitation after the plebiscite, 
Unless I could answer that question, he could not tell me 
how many refugees might be expected. 

The United Front seems to have no intention of 
ceasing its activities. Most of the rank-and-file Con- 
munists told me that they intended to stay, whatever 
happened, and go on with their brave struggle, but I 
rather suspected that the Socialist leaders at any rate 
would quietly disappear, as I fear I should in similar 
circumstances. Now, however, Braun and Pfordt have 
both declared that they are going to remain to continue 
the fight against Fascism, and have even organized 
counter-demonstrations to those of the German Front. 

It is the tragedy of Totalitarian States that they are 
compelled to “ liquidate ’’ all fundamental opposition. 
It is inconceivable that the Nazis will allow the Saar to 
remain the undisturbed centre of subversive propaganda 
for the whole Reich which my Communist acquaintances 
boldly claimed to have established. But after such a 
conclusive demonstration of the weakness of Marxism, 
is it too much to expect that the victors will employ 
gentler methods of Gleichschaltung ? They certainly 
hope that other nations will take as many refugees as 
possible. Nazis I spoke to seemed only too anxious to 
get rid of them. What about the mandated territories? 
asked Herr Biirckel of a friend. Whether they emigrate 
or not, however, active opponents of the Nazi régime 
will somehow or other be silenced. Although Herr 
Biirckel does not believe in concentration camps there 
are plenty of coercive methods under the existing law of 
treason. 

I shall long remember two conversations with Saar- 
landers of widely differing social positions. One took 
place a year ago, on the platform of Saarbriicken station. 
“We are a border people,” said the enthusiastic young 
Nazi porter who had brought my luggage from the hotel, 
“If there ever is a war we shall be the chief sufferers. 
Although we have no cause to love the French, we want 
our return to Germany to be the starting-point of 
Franco-German understanding. The Fiihrer has said 
so, and he means it.”’ 

The other was with Herr Réchling, great industrialist 
and German Front leader. We had discussed the 
economic position of the Saar after reincorporation, which 
depends very lafgely upon the willingness of the French 
to allow the mutual trading relations developed within 
their customs barrier to continue, at any rate during a 
transitional period. While Herr Réchling was fairly 
optimistic on this point, and said that in some cases 
long-term contracts had already been signed, on the 
question of political reconciliation he was more doubtful. 
The Hitler-Goy interview was mentioned, and the general 
question of the attempts made by War Veterans’ associa- 
tions in both countries to improve the atmosphere. 
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One thing is certain, said Herr Réchling. If the genera- 
tion which experienced the horrors of the War cannot 
arrive at an understanding, then no understanding 
between France and Germany will ever be possible. 

I wish I had not gone to Paris; it always depresses me. 
M. Laval has the finesse and good will which was so 
conspicuously lacking in M. Barthou. But as far 
Germany is concerned he has to fight against a tradition 
of suspicion and rigidity which centuries of wars, poli- 
ticians and professors have made part of the very soul 
1 went to see a leading journalist on a 


as 


of the people. 


paper which has recently been quite conspicuous for its 
efforts to improve Franco-German relations. After he 
had told me that his private views were quite at variance 
with those of his paper, and that France ought to return 
to Richelieu’s policy of keeping Germany both surrounded 
and divided, his editor came in. Before leaving, I sug- 
gested that the prospective victory of Germany in the 
Saar would be a good thing for peace. ‘*Oh, well,” was 
the answer, “‘we have got to stand up to the Germans 
over something, and the sooner the better. Why not 
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over the Saar 


TELEVISION TODAY AND TOMORROW 


By MAJOR A. 


HEN Bell introduced the telephone in 1876, the 
complementary notion of sending vision by an 
electric current at once fired the imagination of scientific 
workers, and for a time much ingenuity and effort was 
expended on the attempt to add television to telephony. 
But the lack of any appreciable advance towards the goal 
jor many vears led to the absorption of the more active 
workers in the new problems which arose in connexion 
with the lucrative and more promising field of radio- 
telegraphy and telephony 

Actually it was fifty years after the transmission of 
speech by wire that John Baird, the Scottish inventor, 
working with the crudest materials in a tiny room in 
Hastings. proved to his own satisfaction that he had 
successfully overcome the difficulties of sending recog- 
nizable images of persons through a cable or radio link 
to a distant place, and in January, 1926, before a group 
of scientific workers in London, he established his claim 
as the inventor of television, at the same time re-empha- 
sizing the fact that inventive genius lies in the capacity 
to select and bring to a focus on a problem those bits 
of the whole mass of knowledge which are indispensable 
to its solution. 

Mr. Baird’s success aroused world-wide interest, and 
within a few months, after visits to his laboratories, the 
laboratories of most of the largest electrical manu- 
facturing concerns in the United States and in Germany 
were engaged in research on the development of the art, 
mainly with the object of being the first to develop its 
undoubted commercial possibilities. In America, where 
novelty has more appeal perhaps than in any other 
country, television receiving sets were soon being mar- 
keted, the different companies controlling American 
broadcasting stations vied with each other to provide 
television programmes, and television technical develop- 
ments and transmission and reception became the 
subject-matter of regular criticism in the Press. 

In Germany the Government provided Baird with the 
use of the Witzleben station for a series of experimental 
television broadcasts, following which the Reichspost, 
the German broadcasting authority, commenced sys- 
tematic research in television in its own laboratories, and 
called the principal German firms engaged in the radio 
industry to a conference to formulate a programme of 
co-operative television research and development. In 
addition, out of the accumulated surplus from broad- 
casting licence fees, the Reichspost has given direct 
financial encouragement to certain firms for the manu- 
facture of television transmitting and receiving apparatus, 
some of which is for the specific purpose of demonstrating 
the quality of German apparatus to broadcasting 
authorities in other countries. 

It is difficult to say with certainty that television 
transmission has advanced further in Great Britain and 
Germany than in America, The great American com- 
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panies concerned with its development have so far 
successfully prevented representatives of rival concerns 
from witnessing demonstrations of their apparatus or 
from obtaining information regarding the results of their 
researches. A similar veil of secrecy shrouds the activi- 
ties of at least one important British concern interested 
in the commercial exploitation of television. This 
much is certain, however. One company in Great 
Britain and one company in Germany are now in a 
position to provide a service of * high-definition tele- 
vision” of real entertainment value. The features and 
movements of speakers or of one or more artists in a 
studio, events of the day or other film subject-matter, 
and certain indoor and outdoor events can now be 
transmitted cither instantaneously or within a few 
seconds (depending on the subject matter) for clear and 
faithful reproduction in the home on a screen about a 
foot square, accompanied by sound on the same receiver. 

Anyone who has “* looked-in ”’ at one of the television 
broadeasts which have been a feature of B.B.C. pro- 
grammes for more than two years may doubt the truth 
of the above statement. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the apparatus at present in use by the 
B.B.C. was provided by the Baird Company some years 
ago and its design and construction were determined 
by the maximum side-band available for transmission 
by broadcast stations. This limited the definition of the 
transmitted picture to 30-lines, that is to say, the 
division of the surface presented by the subject-matter 
into 30 parallel strips. The recent revolution in tele- 
vision is not due to any departure from the principles 
originally enunciated by Baird. These are still the 
basis of all television methods, It is due mainly to 
the development of ultra-short wave technique, and the 
adaptation of the cathode-ray oscillograph to the recep- 
tion of television signals. 

At one time it was believed impracticable to utilize 
ultra-short waves for broadcasting purposes, but recent 
rescarches have shown that they can travel through the 
ether without distortion or dissipation for more than 
twenty-five miles, and that disturbances due to low- 
frequency oscillations, such as those caused by the 
ignition svstem of a motor-car, can be easily eliminated. 
~ The cathode-ray oscillograph or “tube” has now 
superseded the mechanical forms of home-receiver, 
because the electron, the motion of which is 
used to form the picture on a fluorescent screen, is the 
most easily controllable and the lightest unit of all 
matter available, and this makes synchronization of the 
transmitted and received picture a much more simple 
task. Up to the present the clectron has been constrained 
to trace out the picture on a fluorescent screen on the 
inside end of the tube, and this limits the size of the 
To prov ide larger 
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picture to roughly one foot square. 
pictures attempts are being made in various laboratories 
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to devise a tube in which a sufficiently bright image is 
formed for optical projection on an external screen. 
It is probable, however, that the first ‘* high-definition 
television ” transmission of current events on to a cinema 
screen will be by means of what is known technically 
as the “ intermediate-film ” system. By this method the 
subject-matter transmitted is received on an ordinary 
cinema-film, the film rapidly developed and fixed and 
passed direct through a cinema ‘projector, the whole 
process being continuous and occupying less than ten 
seconds. It will involve some years of investigations 
however,*before it can be hoped that the results obtained 
by this method will-compare favourably with the quality 
of pictures obtained by modern cinema-photography. 

It must not be expected, even if the Postmaster- 
General’s Conimittee on Television, which has just 
completed its task of investigation, reports that the 
art has reached a stage of development to justify the 
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immediate inauguration of public television broadcas, 
in this country, that television will be available to th 
whole population within a few months. To embrace the 
whole country withm the range of television broad. 
‘asting stations will take time, the period depending 
on the amount of financial encouragement which cithe 
the Postmaster-General or the Government is prepared 
to afford for the erection of a sufficient number of ultra. 
short wave television transmitting stations and fo 
the provision of satisfactory programmes at cach station, 
At present it is only practicable to broadcast high-detinitioy 
television to cover the London area. It is by no means 
certain’ that these broadcasts could be satisfactorily 
relayed by radio for transmission by other stations at 4 
distance : but it is certain that they could not be relayed 
by cable like sound relays, for at present there is ap. 
parently no cable capable of conducting such abnormally 
high frequency currents to any appreciable distance. 
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PHYSICAL ILLITERACY 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE needs to be of a complacent disposition to be 
satisfied with the results of our national system 
of education. Nearly every child in the country receives 
ten continuous years of schooling ; the results are what 
we see. A former Senior Inspector of Elementary 
Schools said that ‘* whatever else the current system of 
education may do to the child, there is one thing which 
it cannot fail to do to him—to blight his mental growth.” 
However exaggerated may have been that verdict, quite 
a lot of competent and sympathetic observers have come 
to the conclusion that, so far as any cultural aim—indi- 
vidual or national, physical or mental— is concerned, two- 
thirds of our present expenditure on elementary schooling 
jis just thrown away. It is true that improvements are 
constantly being introduced into the school routine, and 
into the work of the Training Colleges, but few of those 
who are directly concerned with these matters ever seem 
to ask themselves whether, perchance, there may not be 
a flaw in the basic idea on which our publicly-provided 
education has been built. 

The comments on the lack of physical education in our 
schools, made by the Principal Medical Ollicer in his last 
Annual Report, must have raised many questions in the 
minds of those who read them. ‘‘ We have prided our- 
selves,” said Sir George Newman, “on our sports and 
games ; and sometimes we must have appeared to others 
to assume that we are the best sportsmen on earth.” 
But it is possible for a nation to be ninety per cent. 
physically illiterate and yet be capable of producing and 
of worshipping a minority class of specialized athletes 
and men of outstanding courage and enterprisc. Most 
of us show our sportsmanship only by joining the crowd 
at Wimbledon or Wembley, and by buying the latest 
editions of the evening papers. 

In any case, it is no more with supremacy in competitive 
games than with supremacy in competitive examinations 
that education is, or should be, specially concerned. “ I 
would have,’ wrote Montaigne, ‘‘ the exterior demeanour 
or decencie, and the disposition of his person, to be 
fashioned together with his mind ; for, it is not a mind, 
it is not a body, that we erect, but it is a man, and we 
must not make two parts of him.” As was said many 
years ago, even if our present system of teaching developed 
the faculty of thinking—which it does not—in so far as it 
dissociates thinking from doing it would still be a worth- 
less system for training the youth of thenation. ‘*Thetoo 
exclusively intellectual scholasticism of the courses of 
teaching and examinations in schools and universities 








must be unfrozen,” said Sir Michael Sadler, at the Public 
Health Congress a few weeks ago. ‘* From the earliest 
stage of nurture and training, throughout the whole 
educational process of childhood, adolescence an 
maturity, the development and exercise of the body 
should be integrated—scientilically, artistically and to the 
pupil acceptably—with the development and exercise of 
the reason and the memory.” 

The seat of intelligence is not the brain only ; nor is it 
possible usefully to treat as two separable things physical 
culture and mental culture. The reform that is wanted 
is not merely the provision of a few more gymnasia and 
gymnastic instructors—welcome additions though these 
would be. Physical culture is not just one more ‘ sub- 
ject,” like algebra or French. Although it still forms 
the basis of most school curricula, few of us any longer 
believe that the prime purpose of education is to fill 
a child’s mind with a lot of stereotyped ‘ knowledge,” 
the memorizing of which can be tested by examinations. 
Knowledge and action are not really the dissociate things 
our educational system presupposes. Out of 
hundred boys and girls, one, or possibly two, will respond 
readily enough to the essentially ‘ booky ” pabulum 
served out to them. Such exceptional children are the 
modern representatives of those studious boys whom the 
monks (from whom we derive our school system) picked 
out as worthy of scholastic education. But the remaining 
nincty-eight or ninety-nine do not respond in this way. 
Only by doing things can the minds—as well as the bodies 
—of most children be developed. Workshops, playing- 
fields and gymnasia are the places where at least three- 
quarters of the ordinary boy’s or girl’s school hours 
should be passed. 

But these are the externals, the tangibles of the matter. 
It is a new pride, a new ideal—individual and national 
that is called for. Fundamental principles of ethics and 
aesthetics, as well as of citizenship and of health, are 
involved. We would be wise impartially to contemplate 
the German Youth uprising; the physical culture of 
Sweden; and our own Boy Scout and Hiking move- 
ments. Music, dancing, gymunasia, 
athletics, games ; 
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craftsmanship, 
these are all words suggestive of 
realities that are relevant to our problem. 

The industrial and domestic conditions of our lives 
have, in the course of the last century, been so trans- 
formed that, whatever may once have been the case, it is 
no longer possible to leave to cultural laissez-faire the 
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fostering of those qualities of ‘‘ poise, balance, sclt- 
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control, self- confidence and spontaneous discipline ’ 
which a truly integrated education should produce. If 
we take no steps to secure these things, there would seem 
to be before us no alternative to a social discipline similar 
to that now imposed on the peoples of various Continental 
countries. ‘Can it be,” asks Dr. Jacks in the Hibbert 
Journal, “ that the intelligent control of human conduct 















Col. Loftus, the Headmaster of Barking Abbey School, 
said the other day that “* until last year there was not a 
single physical training college for men in the country, 
and that which now exists gives a course lasting only one 
year.” 

We need more teachers who can do things as well as 
talk about them. It is only when things have to be done 


ultra. in general, implied in current demands of ‘controlled that quackery exposes itself.~ In craftsmanship, as in 
nd for society,’ ‘ controlled economy ’ (to say nothing of birth- athletics, pretence and unreal “ knowledge ” are useless 
tation, control) begins in the intelligent self-control of the human and unconvincing. Power of self-control and_ self- 
‘inition body, and cannot begin otherwise ? If the answer be in adjustment, self-reliance, courage, judgement, straight 
Means the affirmative—and how can it be in the negative ?— thinking and love of truth—these are among the goals 
ctorily the need at once suggests itself for a body of men and at which a well-conceived educational system would aim. 
IS at y women, a new profession, definitely trained for the pur- A sudden revolution is obviously impossible. What 
clayed pose of dev eloping the human values here involved and _ is wanted is a clear recognition of our ideal, and of 
iS ap. of preventing discoveries so promising from falling into the obstacles, human and mechanical, that stand in the 
rmally the hands of the incompetent.” way of its realization; together with a really practical, 
: And this brings us to what is, perhaps, the most difficult businesslike programme of action whereby each of these 
task with which the educational reformer is confronted. obstacles may in turn be overcome. Far better a little 
Teaching is not a mechanical process, in spite of the delay than an attempt to calm public disquiet by some 
impression which an impartial inspection of some of our plausible change in the old school syllabus—or the addi- 
schools might produce. Where, at present, exist in any — tion of a few hundred sergeant-majors to our school staffs. 
but the smallest numbers the men and women tempera- Finally, let us not forget that the first step toward the 
ublic mentally equipped and technically trained to put new physical uplifting of our people is to ensure for every child 
hae life into the elementary schools of Great Britain? a home in which healthy physical development is possible, 
Whole 
va THE CRISIS IN HINDUISM 
0 the By K. S. SHELVANKAR 
~~ R. GANDHIS increasing preoccupation with the the familiar tu quoque uttered by the fervent Hindu with 
is it plight of the untouchables has again drawn atten- an eye on the inequalities prevailing under Western 
~aieal tionto the present condition of Hinduism. Its inwardness civilization would have some force. It is in the method 
all cannot however be seen with any clarity unless we raise Caste adopts to systematize and control inequality that 
pe the question, W hat is Hinduism ? Simple as this may it is singular. You are a Brahmin because your father 
we: seem, most authorities agree that it is impossible to find was a Brahmin; or a butcher or scavenger, weaver or 
aii a satisfactory answer to the question, and they fall back washerman for the same reason. Birth is every thing, 
‘aia on the unhelpful remark that Hinduism | is what the and a good Hindu is one who exactly fulfils the inherited 
wall Hindus believe and practise in their daily lives. , obligations of his station in life. Caste and Hinduism are 
‘ill We should perhaps move closer to the issues involved thus equated. ; ' 
ne ¥ , if we abandoned the effort to frame a definition and W hat, besides the social system, do we find in Hin- 
’ — asked instead what it is that has given Hinduism con- duism? First, a mass of ceremonies, practices and 
a tinuity and permanence. For a religion that is not ““of taboos. Many of them are associated with Caste itself, 
Wes the spirit’? only—to use Sabatier’s phrase—must find and therefore do not invalidate the analysis, while 
a in an object external to the individual life its firmest others are manifestly obsolete, irrational and indefensible. 
2 | point d’appui. It is thus in fact that the great faiths of It would be no caricature to describe Hinduism, in 
me | the world have insured their survival. To take Chris- this respect, as custom made inflexible and cemented 
I ' tianity as the most familiar example, we know that it by superstition. It has, however, secondly, another 
: : | has been associated, apart from the Person of Christ aspect: it is a body of thought, theological, meta- 
om Himself, with a Book and a Church. A Christian is one physical and ethical, but 2 body which lacks the unity 
ung who stands in a relation of conformity with the Book or and coherence which might have marked it if it had been 
i the Church; or, it may be, of course, with both. Now the built up by a single thinker or school of thinkers, a 
‘ central and distinctive feature of Hinduism is that it has Sankara or a Yagnavalkya. Not only is it the work of 
ns: perpetuated itself through other means: not through any different ages, but it represents widely varying and incon- 
a single organization or scripture or divinity, but through _ sistent philosophies of life. It is the product of profound 
bees a social system. There is no specifically Hindu creed and powerful minds attempting to elucidate enigmatic 
or Church, no divine or semi-divine founder of the and hoary texts, with all the more freedom because 
7 Hindu religion. There is only a massive and complex their speculations were socially innocuous and did not 
social organization, the members of which describe prejudice the reign of that impersonal deity, or monster, 
nd themselves, in their own language, as Hindus. Caste. One may subscribe to any or none of these 
wis In other words, what we call Hinduism is indistin- systems and remain an orthodox Hindu. 
“ guishable from the structure of Hindu society. And it is Until the nineteenth century three groups of forces 
be well known that that structure is based on the principle combined to preserve Caste intact. The economic 
ig: of Caste : a principle which does not at bottom imply the _ structure of the country did not change in ‘any important 
iP negation of equality—as it is commonly supposed—but respect; and where nothing happens to disturb the 
« rather the organization of inequality exclusively on the methods which have traditionally sufficed for the purpose 
basis of heredity. For, obviously, whatever the political of earning one’s livelihood, it is reasonable to assume 
- philosophies we may profess, differences there will be that a strong incentive to change ceases to operate. 
Ps in every imaginable society: differences of function, Besides, political institutions had not developed to the 
Ss 


privilege and responsibility. It is not in recognizing 
their inevitability that Caste is peculiar; if it were so, 








point where law, in the modern sense, could become 
an active agent in the governance of society. Custom 
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was supreme, and the effect of custom is, of course, 
to stabilize and repeat from generation to generation 
Finally, owing to the 
isolation of the villages, the intellectual content of their 
Ideas, theories, convic- 
tions, rules and standards tended to stereotype them- 
levelled at them. 
They reinforced, and were in turn confirmed by, the 


the same practices and beliefs. 
culture suffered no alteration. 
No radical criticism 


selves. was 


prevailing usages and habits. 


Now the forces to which Hindu society has been 
exposed for the last hundred years are the very opposite 
They do not strengthen, 
but undermine; they make not for a deepening of the 
customary grooves, but for the search after new ways. 
Economically, the self-sufficing agricultural community 
More and more markedly is law 
becoming an instrument for the shaping and altering 
And opinion, so long complacent, has been 
stirred into self-examination by the attacks of critics 
Above all, under the shock 
of these great changes, classes which had formerly 
acquiesced in disabilities and discriminations are growing 


in their effect and tendency. 


is being destroyed. 
of custom. 


not altogether friendly. 


daily more conscious of their subjection and demand 
equality of social privilege. 

It is in the light of these considerations that the present 
impasse in Hinduism must be viewed. It is a religion 
that has staked its existence on the permanence of a 
social system, and that, its firmest foundation, is crumbling 
under the impacts of time and the Western man. Many 
educated Hindus, if not the majority of them, believe, 
nevertheless, that it would be possible to arrest the 
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erosion and rescue Hinduism by introducing some Vague 
and unspecified reforms. They do not admit that Caste 
has become intrinsically untenable; they continue to 
maintain, indeed, that the institution has a diving 
character, and that, though it may need moditication 
here and there to “ purify ” it of adventitious blemishes, 
it is in substance unalterable and holy. 

Yet, if the foregoing analysis is at all valid, it must 
be obvious that such optimism is ill-founded. For the 
radical evil—rather, inadequacy—of Caste in present 
circumstances does not lie in any of its extraneous 
features, but in its innermost principle, in that which js 
described as sanatana dharma (eternal law and verity); 
the omnipotence of heredity. Between that and demo. 
cracy no half-way house is possible. A sharp, clear-cut, 
irrefragable antithesis divides societies which limit 
the individual, spiritually and materially, to an area of 
hereditary status and societies which give him freer 
scope. Hinduism cannot, however, afford to compromise 
on this point. Historically, every great leader who 
successfully repudiated Caste, from the days of the 
Buddha to the days of Guru Nanak, was obliged to 
provide for his democratic creed a shelter outside the 
Hindu fold. Today Caste is not threatened by an 
opponent capable of -establishing a new religion; its 
enemy is impersonal and ubiquitous : the changing 
conditions of economic, social and political life. When it 
succumbs, as it must, inescapably, where will Hinduism 
find a fresh source of strength? What will Hinduism 
be? That is the issue before Hindu India ; it is bound 
to reveal itself in all its starkness as the years go by. 


THE DREAMER 


By JAMES HANLEY 


VERY morning at nine o’clock there was a queue 
of people waiting outside the library. They were 
mostly out-of-works, dock labourers, sailors, painters, 
factory hands, and occasionally a few clerks. But the 
majority of the men invariably came right from the 
dock stands. When promptly at nine the big door was 
opened by the elderly caretaker, the file of men moved 
into the library. In a few minutes, the reading-room 
was full. Amongst this crowd was a tall man whose 
dress was always the same. He wore a hard hat pressed 
down upon his head, an old raincoat, a faded pair of pin- 
striped trousers, and much-worn shoes. His name 
was Whibley. Joshua Whibley. He was about sixty years 
of age. A few minutes after the crowd entered the room 
faint whispers would be heard. “ Joshua’s in harness ” 
they'd whisper one to the other. This remark was 
occasioned by Mr. Whibley’s conduct. To some he 
appeared to live in the building, and whenever one 
approached the door, or emerged from it, one heard 
the same remark passed: ‘* Whibley’s in harness.” 

Mr. Whibley, having entered the reading-room, made 
straight for the Daily Ledger, whose pages he turned 
hurriedly, until his eyes rested on the racing page. 
He would pull a pencil and paper from his pocket and 
make some notes. This done he made way for others. 
He then retired to the long table and sat down. Nobody 
dared to sit there. It was recognized as only Joshua’s 
place. Having seated himself he allowed his eyes to wander 
up and down the room, occasionally smiling as he beheld 
the excited groups of men trying to get a paper to 
themselves. Mr. Whibley was an easily satisfied man. 
He would lower his eyes and glance along the table, 
covered with magazines and books. Having made himself 
comfortable he fell to studying the men around him. 

He noticed that the same gentlemen sat on his right 


and left. The air was full of whisperings, a sort of inccs- 
sant hum filled the room. Having taken a survey of the 
occupants of the table, Mr. Whibley raised his eyes and 
looked towards the library counter. He could see the 
red-haired young lady passing to and fro, hear books being 
placed on shelves. Sometimes the young lady would stand 
for a moment and subject the big reading room toa sweep- 
ing glance from her large grey eyes, eyes that Joshua 
imagined were resting especially upon his person. Once 
he was bold enough to return her glance, which made her 
laugh, turn on her heel and disappear behind the shelves. 

The gentleman on his right he knew well. He was a 
very old man dressed in a sailor’s reefer jacket and bell- 
bottomed trousers. In this library the regular habitués 
charted some special place at the long table, at the end of 
which stood two wire magazine holders. Not only did 
Joshua study their persons, he also studied their habits, 
and these latter so well that he could tell by looking at a 
man the moment he entered the room what kind 
of magazine he would pick from the _ holder. 
The old man on his right always read the American 
magazines, not the literary matter, but only the 
advertisements therein, helped by a piece of camera lens 
when the print was small, as he had no spectacles. The 
person on his left was a middle-aged man dressed in dull 
black, whose large bald head seemed to rest on the book 
he was so studiously reading. Joshua was greatly 
interested in this man, who had once been a chemist. 
Now he was nothing. 

Having finished his study of the old man and the 
chemist, Mr. Whibley sat erect, his expression became 
tense, and, as though drawn by a magnet, he rose stiffly 
from his seat and walked across to the counter. He 
would stand there for a moment until the red-haired gitl 
approached, when he immediately lowered his eyes and 
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pusied himself writing out a chit. Under books required 
he wrote in his large, bold handwriting, “ THE TALES 
oF BANDELLO,” and signed it JOSHUA WHIBLEY, LABOURER. 
He then handed this to the girl and waited. His 
eves swept the floor; his whole body appeared to 
tremble whilst he waited for the girl to return. At last she 
would arrive at the counter with the book. It was large 
and very heavy. She always banged it down on the 
desk, as though from sheer disgust, not from a knowledge 
of its contents, but from the mere fact that such a dull, 
uninteresting person like Mr. Whibley should make her 
go below stairs for a heavy book. 

Then their eyes would meet. With his expression still 
tense, he reached out for the book. Thanking her, he 
walked back to the table. He sat down, drew a deep 
breath, and laid his heavy hand on the book. At that 
very moment all eyes were turned towards Joshua. 
Under this human battery Mr. Whibley fumbled clumsily 
with the stout brass clasp of the book. Then the murmurs 
would commence anew. ‘* Joshua’s in harness.” This 
whispering rising on the wave of so many breaths always 
made Mr. Whibley lower his head and open his book at 
once. Having released the clasp and opened the large 
book, the whispering ceased, for Joshua no longer heard 
it. Like the room itself, like the huddled groups of 
men, like the red-haired young lady, the whisperings 
had vanished. By that magic release of the brass clasp 
Joshua had precipitated himself into a quite different 
world. 

His eyes rested upon the title-page. THE TALES OF 
BANDELLO. WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS. He stared 
at this for some time, then began a casual, almost 
indifferent turning of its pages, a sort of preliminary 
survey, a bird’s-eye view of the new world over which his 
spirit now hovered; a kind of mental whetting of the 
palate, a preparation for the feast, a dimly conscious 
awareness of security, of being alone, imperiously alone, 
free from all contacts, from all reality; free from those 
bodies, their various coloured clothes, their breathings. 
More, Mr. Joshua Whibley had closed down a door in 
his own mind, shutting out the Mr. Whibley of the past, all 
the experiences and conditions that had patterned him, so 
that now, his eyes ransacking the large pages of Bandello, 
he was immune from Mr. Whibley who was, and all his 
consequences, secure in his dream-world, from all 
actuality, from the amorphous mass that made up the 
world, 

Here was a dream world that slowly came to life under 
the passionate intensity of his gaze. A veritable ravish- 
ment of the spirit and the senses, escaped from the mesh 
of all reality. Footsteps passed and repassed, books shut 
with a snap, the wire rack grated upon the table, a clock 
struck. Outside a car back-fired. The sub-librarian 
called sharply to an assistant. But Joshua heard nothing. 
He had passed out of the world on a tempestuous wave, 
a wave of delirious and delicious expectation, and now 
was fast and bound and alone. The creatures from Mr. 
Bandello’s dream world looked out at Joshua. So he 
wandered in spirit through this magic world that became 
flesh and blood beneath the rapture of his gaze. His 
eyes rested on a naked creature, and his face assumed a 
trance-like expression. Whispers floated about the room. 
“Old lecher!” ‘Old beast!” But Joshua’s spirit 
had passed into those living pages. So he would sit for 
hours with this book, until the cold hand of reality drew 
him from his dream. This cold hand was none other than 
the caretaker’s, telling him it was time to go. Joshua, so 
rudely awakened from his dream, would assume an 
almost horrified expression. To him, the caretaker’s 
carefully waxed moustaches looked like the horns of 
the devil. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 

NWO more Englishmen are shortly to be canonized, 
and high time too; they have hovered in a 
state of Beatitude quite long enough. We English 
have never had quite our fair allowance of saints. Can 
we be an unsaintly people, or have the saint-makers 
exercised an unfair discrimination? For that matter 
one has never thought that we have had enough popes. 
In fact, only one, and him a long while since, and not 

a great success at that. 

Anyhow, St. Thomas More and St. John Fisher will 
be worthy recruits to the hagiarchy. Both were fine 
scholars and fine martyrs, and, I cannot help think- 
ing, more attractive than most of the saints (after 
the earliest Christian period). Italian, French and 
Spanish saints have been, on the whole, very Latin, 
very puritanical, obsessed to a fault with their own 
devotions, austerities, and modesties, and given to 
renouncing such lusts of the flesh as there really seems 
no call for them to have heard of; like St. Aloysius, 
who, as a child, would neither look his mother in the 
face nor remain alone in a room with her. Blessed 
Thomas More took no such excessive precautions with 
regard to his daughters; and, though he had _ his 
austerities, practised both on himself and, unfortunately, 
on others (hereticis molestus, as he called himself, he 
delighted to hunt out and torture suspected heretics), 
humanity and love of learning in the main prevailed 
over these preoccupations. 

Blessed John Fisher has not left on record any of the 
rather extreme remarks that distinguished the great 
hell-obsessed puritan saints of Latin blood. Not like 
St. Bernard did he fulminate against music, lights 
and church ornaments, denouncing them as filth; nor, 
like the many ardent followers of Tertullian, declare 
that games and spectacles were of the devil and on no 
account to be attended by Christians; nor did he lead 
revivalist crowds; nor, like St. Ignatius, sprinkle his 
Sunday vegetables with ashes to spoil their taste. He 
did not, as far as we know, kiss the sores of beggars, 
nor scourge himself three times a day, nor remain for 
seven hours together motionless on his knees, nor spend 
nights immersed to the neck in icy ponds. A learned 
Cambridge don, master of a college, then Chancellor 
of the University, presenter of fellowships, encourager 
of Greek, a friend of Erasmus and of queens, hater of 
Luther and his books, he imbibed the learned, fastidious 
and rational air of Cambridge, not that closer atmosphere 
which bred the more monastic saints (though he did 
believe in predestination, and in the Nun of Kent). 

Fisher and More were, in fact, Renaissance, un- 
schismed Anglicans, and died quod Anglicana ecclesia 
libera sit. They should be joined in their saintship 
by other Anglican martyrs and scholars, such as Hooper, 
Latimer and Ridley. If I were archbishop of Ecclesia 
Anglicana, I would make saints by the score; I would 
enhallow not only these and other Anglican martyrs, 
but Roger Bacon, William of Wykeham, Dean Colet, 
Sir Philip Sidney, and a hundred more great and 
gifted English men and women. I would see to it 
that England was a land of saints, and finer ones than 
those pious nuns and Little Flowers of Normandy, 
whom modern France produces, or than most of the 
excellent devotos of Italy and Spain. I would call a 
glorious English company from beyond the Styx, and 
saint them next Hallow-tide. This is what I should 
do (with the aid, of course, of the Bench of Bishops, 
Convocation, the two Houses cf Parliament, and whatever 
other assistance might be required) were I Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 
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The Theatre 
“‘Father of Lies.” By Kenneth Horne. At the Royalty Theatre 


One of the most noticeable results of the decline in religious 
observance has been the cessation of any general curiosity 
about the Devil. Respectful belief no longer appears to exist, 
and even a disinterested interest is uncommon. As exceptions 
to the rule of neglect, there are, it is true, Mr. T. S. Eliot, whose 
references to the Devil, however, though recurrent, are on a 
curiously hesitant note, Mr. Montgomery Belgion, who in a 
recent essay was good enough to give him a passing mention, 
and—above all—Mr. John Collier. Mr. Collier’s recent 
collection of stories, The Devil and All, was the most con- 
siderable tribute to his reality that had been paid for some 
time, but a reader surviving from an older tradition of belief 
could have extracted from them only a half-hearted satis- 
faction. Mr. Collier writes about him with a_ greater 
appearance of authority than any other living author, but 
from his six tales emerged the melancholy fact that the Devil, 
though real, is no longer in any respect formidable. Provided 
in each case with the most likely of opportunities, only on 
two occasions out of the six did the Devil or his plenipotentiary 
meet with the slightest success, and on neither occasion was 
the victory at all convincingly gained. It seemed clear, 
after reading Mr. Collier's book, that as an aggressive force 
the Devil was a back number. 

Mr. Kenneth Horne, whose play reintroduces the Devil 
to the stage after a long absence, would appear to dissent 
from this judgement. But so arbitrary are his methods of 
introduction, so limited his powers of displaying his hero, 
and so timorous his own attitude in the matter, it is doubtful 
whether he will succeed in converting many people to his way 
of thinking. His piece starts in the atmosphere of a domestic 
charade. <A priest’s hole has just been discovered behind 
a panel in the drawing-room of Mrs. Bedford’s country 
house. Unlike the majority of such retreats, it is found to 
contain the professional paraphernalia of a warlock, complete 
with directions for summoning the Devil. Mrs. Bedford’s 
son David attempts to follow the instructions, the regulation 
thunderclap follows, the lights go out, and when they come 
on again to the company has been added, not the Devil 
in any previously known costume, but Mrs. Bedford’s husband 
who is supposed to have been drowned at sea. 

He explains his reappearance to the satisfaction of Mrs. 
Bedford, but taking David into an enforced partnership 
privately reveals to him that, though he wears the body of 
the late Mr. Bedford, in point of fact he is the Devil. The 
household is put under a spell, and the play improves for a 
short time while its effects are shown. The milder of the 
deadly sins swiftly lift their heads. Mrs. Bedford exchanges 
her amiability for a bitter malice, her sister her knitting 
for a bottle of invalid port, her daughter her “cello for cocaine ; 
‘her mild son seduces the parlourmaid, and the parlourmaid, 
inflamed by jealousy, throws vitriol at the girl to whom 
he is engaged. She, blinded as a result, enters into a suicide 
pact with the demoralised David, and they are about to 
dispose of themselves with a lethal mixture which is among 
the resources of that capacious priest's hole, when they are 
interrupted by the Devil. They seize him, and dose him 
with the poison. And he, absurd fellow, betrays his nature 
and succumbs. Life has departed from the play long before 
it leaves the Devil, but its shade plunges to another death on 
its own account when at the end Mr. Horne runs away 
from his subject and explains that (the play having covered 
twelve weeks) the whole episode has been a dream ! 

This is no genuine diabolic appearance in fact, but only 
an accidental illusion produced by a mental conjuring trick— 
the methods of which could hardly have been more inept. 
Some of the acting is a great deal better than the play: Mr. 
Sam Livesey plays the unlikely Demon with an exquisite 
urbanity, Miss Muriel Aked is as usual consistently enter- 
taining, and Miss Winifred Shotter reveals a range of talent 
which a series of Aldwych farces had left unsuspected. Of the 
other actors it may most charitably be assumed that, unlike 
the audience, they had fallen under the Devil's spell. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 





————_ 


The Cinema 


** Maskerade.” 


Tuts Viennese film—directed by Willy Forst, who mage 
Unfinished Symphony—has been running now in Paris fo; 
sixteen weeks and in Berlin ever since last August. It; 
success is not undeserved, for the familiar material of 
Viennese comedy is here enriched with intelligence ang 
feeling. The story is said to be based on an authentic scandal 
of thirty years ago, when a society beauty in Vienna posed 
for a popular artist wearing only a mask and a muff. The 
muff, in the film version, has been borrowed from another 
lady—the fiancée of the Court opera director—and when, by 
accident, the picture is published in a newspaper, all sorts of 
complications naturally follow. The artist is persuaded to 
divert suspicion by endowing his model with an imaginary 
name and personality, only to find that he has chosen the 
name of a real young lady—a charming and highly respectable 
young lady, called Leopoldina, who is employed as companion 
to an elderly Countess. He meets the young lady and falls in 
love with her, and presently the owner of the muff, one of his 
old flames, discovers the secret and in a fit of jealousy shoots 
him with a revolver. 

At this point the story turns abruptly from comedy to 
drama, and here the film weakens slightly, for the screen 
treatment proceeds at much the same leisurely pace as before. 
There are, nevertheless, great opportunities for emphasizing 
dramatic tension ; the artist is shot while several of the other 
chief characters are attending a performance of Riggletto, and 
Leopoldina has to run to the opera house in search of a 
Professor who—for various reasons too long to indicate 
here—is the only medical man who can be trusted to under- 
stand what has happened. Herr Forst takes all this a little 
too quietly; he continues to weave his scenes smoothly 
together when they ought to be cutting in on one another 
with a certain vehemence. The drama exists in the action 
—and does indeed yield some exciting moments—but it is 
never fully expressed in the photography. 

However, although the whole film could afford to move a 
little faster—it runs for over an hour and a half—and although 
the superimposed English captions must often fail to render 
the subtler qualities of the dialogue, there is much to enjoy in 
Herr Forst’s polished handling of narrative detail and in the 
excellent acting of a first-rate cast. Paula Wessely, who plays 
Leopoldina, is said to be well known on the Vienna stage; 
she is a young actress with a remarkable gift for combining 
delicate comedy with an underlying emotional warmth. The 
artist is played with clear-cut assurance by Adolf Wohlbriick, 
and there are some delightful character sketches in the 
smaller parts. An incidental novelty, during the opera 
sequence, is an ingenious use of gramophone records to re- 
produce the voice of Caruso in one of his famous parts ;_ but 
Maskerade needs no such mechanical device to distinguish it 
from the average Viennese comedy. The fashionable social 
atmosphere, the music, the intrigues, and the other well- 
known ingredients are all here, but for once they have been 
blended into a realistically entertaining story about credible 
human beings. 


At the Academy 


“« Marie.” At the Forum Cinema 

Marie is a French production made in Hungary, where the 
peasants, it seems, think that April showers, fatal to open-air 
courtship, are sent to protect the virtue of maidens. The 
heroine is a servant-girl dismissed for having a baby. After 
many wanderings and trials she goes to Heaven, where she 
is happy scrubbing golden floors with a golden mop, until at 
last she is just in time to empty her scrubbing-water down as 
an April shower on to her daughter, now grown up. 

The film is meant to be a blend of fantasy and satire, but 
it succeeds best when it is most life-like—as in the sequence 
showing how Marie’s baby, born in a house of ill-fame, is 
taken from her by the local vigilance committee. Often the 
treatment is too deliberately naive, but there are appealing 
moments, and Annabella, as the servant-girl, carries off a 
difficult part with sensitive sincerity. 

Cartes Davy. 
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Art 


Late Renoirs 

Tu styles which great artists develop in their last years of 
active life present peculiar problems. In considering them 
we may perhaps simplify matters by distinguishing, rather 
baldly, two main types of artists, which are in practice, of 
course, never found in anything approaching a pure state : 
the intellectual and the sensuous. Painters of the former 
type approach their art by logical and reasoned research. 
The best examples of them are to be found among the early 
Florentines, at the time when perspective, proportion and 
such matters were considered capable of solution by exact 
mathematical means. These painters generally advance 
with conscious and unwavering certainty along a straight path 
to success. They know what they are after and how to attain 
it, and usually by middle life they have a definite and solid 
achievement to their credit. But often in their last years their 
very urbanity and assurance lead to a certain decline in 
their works. 

Such was clearly the case with a man like Seurat, whose in- 
tellectual integrity overpowered every other quality in him at 
the end. Such was also the case with the conscious classicism ¢ f 
Mantegna and with the mathematical obsessions of Uccello. 
Even in so great an artist as Piero della Francesca a certain 
lack of liveliness creeps into the very last works, due perhaps 
to an overcertainty of method. 

The case of the sensuous artist is entirely different. His 
development is often characterized by a series of false starts, of 
discontinuities, of sudden stoppings and hesitations. | He 
works more completely by instinct than the intellectual painter. 
He does not work in a particular way because some logical 
argument proves that it is right, but because he knows it to be 
right, even though he often cannot defend his belief in words. 
This type of artist, who is always feeling with the brush 
rather than causing it to follow out the reasoned dictates of 
the intellect, may be delayed in his career by blunders, but 
after many different attempts, he often arrives suddenly 
at complete mastery in his last years. Monet, of whom 
Cézanne said: ‘* Ce n’est qu’un ceil,” ended his life with the 
sudden application of Impressionism to decorative painting 
and produced the Nymphéas, an achievement which could 
not have been foretold at all from his earlier work. Degas 
and Raphael suddenly attain greatness of an unexpected 
kind a few years before their deaths, and Titian, the most 
striking example of all, after perhaps sixty years of fumbling, 
made that astonishing fresh start which led to the Munich 
Ecce Homo or the Mond Madonna. 

With the case of Titian is curiously parallel that of Renoir. 
Both belong essentially to the sensuous type of artists : 
both began as agreeable and lightheartedly charming painters ; 
both seem to have had scruples at various stages in their 
career and to have experimented in directions not really 
suited to their temperament ;_ both suddenly arrived in the 
last years of their lives at an utterly unexpected splendour 
and greatness. Renoir’s achievement in his last period can 
be measured by the exhibition of his works at Agnew’s. 
It consists of a small group of paintings from the collections 
of the artist’s family, almost all of the highest quality and 
dating from the last ten years of Renoir’s life. The room is 
dominated by the full length portrait of Renoir’s son Jean (9), 
in which the massively rounded forms of the head and hands 
at first make the rest look a little thin, though in reality 
this is only an effect of brilliant rendering of the difference 
in weight, texture and solidity between flesh, clothes and 
landscape. Renoir’s absolute mastery in the use of a creamy 
impasto appears best in the little Baigneuses (8) and, of the 
landscapes, Le Verger shows that in his last years he could 
still achieve the brilliant rendering of sunlight, at the same 
time avoiding the flimsiness which sometimes accompanied it 
in the works of his Impressionist period. Le Concert (5), 
a composition begun in the last year of Renoir’s life, is 
instructive as showing in its unfinished state the artist's 
methods in the early stages of a painting. In this canvas 
he was apparently engaged in working out an elaborate 
three dimensional pattern of limbs ; the little Figure de Fille (3) 
shows the other extreme of his talent at the same period 
in a miracle of rapid notation and spontaneity. 

ANTHONY Biunt. 


La deux milliéme de ‘“‘ Faust” 


[D‘un correspondant frangais] 

C’EsT un curieux destin que celui des grandes oeuvres 
lyriques. On dirait que la naissance d'une forme mélodique 
nouvelle, ainsi que la création d’une sensibilité et d’une 
intelligence musicales d'inspiration encore inconnue, pre- 
viennent, en Vindisposant, le goat public contre la valeur 
originale de leffort tenté. C'est presque une loi d’expérience 
que les opéras et les opéras-comiques qui, aujourd’hui, 
enchantent nos réveries et bercent, de leurs phrases charmer- 
esses, les loisirs de nos songes, ont rencontré, 4 leur apparition, 
Yaccueil le plus réservé, pour ne pas dire hostilité déclarée 
de Topinion. Il est, de cette vérité traditionnelle, des 
exemples illustres. Pour ne parler que de la scéne frangaise, 
la Carmen de Bizet, le Pelléas et Mélisande de Claude Debussy 
et La Damnation de Faust de Berlioz, qui sont tous trois 
considérés de nos jours comme des chefs-d’oeuvre de la 
technique nationale, furent, 4 issue de leur premiére repré- 
sentation, l'objet d'une froideur critique proprement déce- 
vante. Et ce n'est pas le cas du Faust de Gounod qui 
pourrait en rien infirmer le jugement que nous venons 
dexprimer. 

Chacun sait que le Faust est, de tous les opéras frangais, 
celui qui rallie actuellement immense majorité des suffrages 
populaires. Alors que notre premiére scéne lyrique éprouve 
souvent des difficultés 4 assurer une ** salle” suffisante pour 
l'audition des autres ouvrages inscrits 4 son programme habituel, 
la seule annonce sur laffiche de lopéra de Gounod fait 
immédiatement accourir la grande foule des fidéles inlassables. 
Il est indiscutable que Faust fait réguliérement la recette 
maximum et emplit le théatre comme par enchantement. 
Pas plus tard qu'il y a une quinzaine de jours, un gala solenne! 
est venu mettre en vedette cette suprématie de la grande 
légende médiévale rajeunie par la musique de notre dix- 
neuviéme siécle. En présence du Président de la République, 
la deux milliéme représentation de Faust a donné lieu a une 
séance d'un exceptionnel éclat, rehaussé par la collaboration 
magistrale d'une pléiade d’étoiles du chant. Qui aurait pu 
penser, en contemplant le spectacle éblouissant de ce festival 
Gounod, que le drame, présentement élevé jusqu’aux nues, 
avait subi pour sa ** générale ~ un échec, entre tous, cuisant ? 

Créé, en 1859, sur la scéne du Théatre Lyrique, avant d’étre 
repris, dix ans plus tard, sous la coupole du Palais Garnier, 
Touvrage de Gounod succomba tout de suit sous la coalition 
habilement concertée des critiques étrangers, pour la plupart 
italiens, qui tenaient alors la rubrique musicale dans les 
grands journaux de Paris. Azevedo lui reprocha de substi- 
tuer “la ligne vagabonde de la mélopée au motif serré du 
chant.” Florentino, bravant 4 son insu le ridicule d'une 
accablante contradiction avec le jugement de l'avenir, déclara 
pompeusement : “Le public entend qu'on Tamuse; Cet 
ouvrage lennuie. Il est jugé. Vous reviendriez cent fois a 
la charge, que vous ne le feriez pas renoncer 4 son impression.” 
Scudo, enfin, le plus redouté des aristarques du temps, aflirma 
simplement : ‘* Toutes les combinaisons de M. Gounod, qu'un 
génie individuel ne vivifie point, restent sans effet sur le 
public.” 

La rétrospective n'est pas seulement réjouissante. Elle 
incline 4 une saine méditation sur la vertu du relatif. Gounod, 
qui ressentit cruellement son échec, ne recut d’hommage 
que de Berlioz, dont louvrage rival, La Damnation de Faust, 
aujourd hui célébre, avait, dix ans plus tot, été également 
vilipendé, par la presse. Les deux compositeurs auraient 
actuellement ample matiére 4 se réjouir des justes réparations 
de la postérité. Gounod, surtout, dont la vogue n’a guére 
été égalée que par celle de Bizet. C'est 1a un retour @gitime 
des faveurs de Vopinion, car il apparait désormais avec 
clarté que la ‘** mélodie vivante ” de Faust a fait, plus que 
toute autre, pour inprimer 4 la musique frangaise con- 
temporaine ses directives et ses modalités. Le gala tout 
récent de la deux milliéme a été la plus remarquable illustra- 
tion de la gratitude que conserve, pour sa part, le grand 
public & lun de nos maitres les mieux doués. Renové par 
les soins de M. Rouché, directeur de lopéra, et puissamment 
servi par les moyens vocaux du ténor Georges Thill, Faust 
a, de fagon fort brillante, franchi le cap de la vingtiéme 
centurie, espoir—qui sait ?—d'une “ éternelle jeunesse.” 

R. L. V. 
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Country Wardens 

A new body of protectors of rural England is being 
organized by the C.P.R.E. from Great Marlborough Street, 
though the members of the force are to be all country dwellers. 


They are to be known as. country wardens. Now we have 
in country places three sorts of protectors of different things : 
we have keepers (who are sometimes chiefly distinguished 
as destroyers and named on the lucus a non lucendo prin- 
ciple), water wardens (who also on occasions should destroy 
heron, kingfisher and otter) and watchers. I have known 
even a watcher in a sanctuary rather more fond of his gun 
than he should be; but in general the watchers are a small 
aristocracy whom it is diflicult to praise too highly ; and it 
would be a welcome advance if more of them could be 
appointed. They will certainly be needed in the National 
Park when it comes into being. 


* * * * 
And Watchers 

The new wardens will in some measure fulfil the part 
of the sanctuary watchers, though their primary object 
is to educate’ the public. All rural England should be 
regarded as a sanctuary, a holy place where you can saunter 
or loiter, in sainte terre or la terre, according to Thoreau’s 
false but charming view of the derivation of those two 
attractive verbs. Ofcourse, the definition of the new wardens 
is much wider than that of keeper or walker. They are to 
be volunteers who will undertake under the general guidance 


of the C.P.R.E. to give information about any act of 
desecration towards the holy soil of ‘‘ this England.” Their 


scope and duties are very lucidly and wisely epitomized 
in a green pamphlet, waistcoat-pocket size, produced by the 
C.P.R.E. Volunteers are wanted and it would be serviceable 
if any country person who has a certain degree of leisure 
would enlist. The only way of preserving England is to 
want to preserve it; but the C.P.R.E., centred in London, 
needs argus-eyes which can only be supplied by people on 
the spot. 
* a ae ak 

A Conservator’s Trouble 

The work of the wardens would not, of course, be confined 
to reporting abuses or making private pleas, they would 
give information that would result in direct action. It is 
really very difficult to know what one can do, and what the 
Jaw will allow one to do and what exact steps to take. May 
I make a personal confession? I hold the proud position 
of Chairman of Conservators in regard to a particular Common 
which as to the greater part of its area is under the jurisdiction 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. They are Lords of the 
Manor. The Common is continually being desecrated. Cot- 
tagers throw out rubbish and nettles grow in an evil-smelling 
swamp that was once fine sweet grass. A resident suddenly 
levels oaks and thorns (with trunks more than 1} inches in 
diameter). Motorists park anywhere and leave unlovely 
rubbish in their wake. Roads are made _ promiscuously. 
Last year the linnet’s nest in the junipers was systematically 
raided for a particular object. The Commissioners themselves 
are apt to reply to any definite question in the words of a 
famous Belgian doctor in the War. Faced by an outbreak 
of typhoid he wound up a crucial meeting of experts with 
the phrase, cest une question trés difficile a resoudre—and 
nothing whatever was done. 

* * * * 

Direct Action 

There are many questions very difficult to resolve ; but 
the C.P.R.E., which is associated in this new venture with a 
number of its constituent societies, has the legal knowledge 
at its fingers’ ends as it has the principle of conservation at its 
heart. There are hosts of by-laws which have the effect of 
laws in the particular district, and enable any citizen to 
invoke the direct aid of the police. Other abuses are less 
easily handled ; but a close association between a wide and 
zealous band of wardens with the central authority would 
exercise a very wide influence. It would make opportunities 
for boy scouts or girl guides, for Women’s Institutes and indeed, 
for conservators to pool their knowledge of abuses and to 
acquire knowledge of the best way to bring effective action. 
More power to the wardens’ elbows! May the green thought 
in the green pamphlet spread widely ! 


COUNTRY LIFE 


The Vulnerable Oak 

A note, that entirely supports the experience of recent 
storms in England that the oak has an electric affinity, 
appears in a charming life of Warde Fowler, just published, 
The passage is this : 

‘““ Why did the lightning treat different kinds of trees in differen; 
ways ? Why among the damaged trees was there not a single 
beech ? Why were the elms let off with the loss of a ribbon of bark, 
while the oaks were peeled, and, in two cases at least, fatally 
peeled ? The undoubtedly stronger attraction that the oak possesseg 
for lightning (for proof of which he discovered adequate data from 
modern forestry) suggested to him the theory—now accepted by 
scholars—of the connexion in ancient Greece and Italy between 
the oak tree and the god of lightning.” 

* * * * 
A Classical Naturalist 

The classical comparison is very 
Fowler reversed the role of Gilbert White. He was a classical 
scholar first and a lover of birds second ;_ but it was perhaps 
his love of birds and natural history in general that made him 
above all else a Vergilian. Vergil was thinking of his own 
preferences when he wrote : 

“ Fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestes.” 

Even his famous pentameters beginning sic vos non vobis 
consist of truly rural similes. He loved the country —not 
as Horace loved it, as a place to drink wine in or as a literary 
arcadia—but for its very self; and the hinterland, even of 
his great patriotic epic was the Italian farm; and he could 
copy Greek pastorals with success because he copied from 
the heart. He really envied the farmer, as few of us ean. 


*O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas.” 


interesting. Warde 


That sigh was felt as well as expressed ; and in a less degree 
Warde Fowler loved the Parks and Kingham better than 
The High. 


A Poet’s Vision 
This is not the only reference to lightning and the oak 
that I have come upon this week. In a little book of lyrics 
of really high distinction (The Magic Grape of Reginald Cripps, 
Bell) published some fifteen years ago, occur these lines : 
‘Lightning will rive the oak, 
The stilted spire ; 
On them he spends his stroke, 
On them his fire.” 


* * * * 


Mr. Cripps makes a suggestion that at any rate gives a dis- 
tinetive picture of the quality of three of our native trees. 
He writes: 

“*T should think that an oak with its stubbornly twisted growth, 
worries the electric current, which cannot make a clean break 
through—as might possibly happen in the case of the smeoth- 
growing lime or young sycamore.” 

* Worried lightning” is as human a phrase as “ kind 
gravity,’ a phrase heard from the lips of a highly instructed 
child making its way downstairs ! 

* * * * 
Winter Flowers 

That accomplished botanist and topographer, Sir Arthur 
Hill, has made a list of plants flowering at Kew at Christmas. 
It numbers 95, and pays a high tribute to our climate. 
The list opens with several sorts of rhododendron, heather 
and viburnim. A list made in an ample garden near me 
contained 56 plants. It was not exhaustive and varieties 
were not reckoned as separate plants. There are two parts 
of Kew that are always worth visiting in winter, especially 
in late January. One is the Rhodedendron walk, where a 
number of varieties (one called praecoz) are always in flower 
at this date. The other place is the rock garden, which 
has been greatly enlarged of recent years; and though not 
scenically beautiful as are many private rock and_ scree 
gardens, has numbers of snug nooks ideal for purposes of 
skilled cultivation. A bush that is always worth visiting in 
the prevernal days is a wych hazel, not far from the rock 
garden, It is a shrub that, with chimonanthus fragrans 
and viburnum fragrans, should be grown by all who enjoy 
winter flowers, and it is quaint as well as attractive. I wrote 
the othor day of the butter bur as valuable for its winter 
frag‘ance. It must, of course, be understood that it is also 
a weed and suitable only for rough places. 

W. Beacnu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ““ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suita!2 
Signed lelters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SpPecrartor.] 


TEXT-BOOKS AND POLITICS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.]} 

Sir._-Your note in last weck’s issue on the ** London Labour 
Party’s desire to remodel school textbooks in their own 
Party interest was, I think, justified. Despite Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s apologia, this intention should be read in conjunc- 
tion with certain significant recent expressions of opinion in 
the Party. The President of the Incorporated Association 
of Head Masters has referred to the Labour member of the 
Pontypridd Education Committee who wanted to * abandon 
the seniority rule in the appointment of head teachers and get 
the best men and those men who were in sympathy with the 
views of the majority (i.e., Labour) of that Committee.” 

I may also remind you that at the Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party at Southport, last October, a proposal was 
carried to place the entire cducational system of the country, 
including the universities, under State control. One of the 
advantages to be expected of such a scheme, it was explained, 
was “ the elimination of all teaching calculated to encourage 
militarism or imperialistic ideas.” In’ other words, the 
schools and universities are to be disciplined (and presumably 
the non-conforming teachers ‘ eliminated **) in precisely the 
same manner (although for exactly contrary purposes) as the 
schools and universities of Nazi Germany.—I am, Sir, yours, 
«e., ELTON. 

Greenways, Old Headington, Oxford, 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 


Sir,—The proposed examination of L.C.C. textbooks with 
a view to purging them of undesirable propaganda is rather 
unfairly denounced by The Times, Daily Telegraph and, 
sad to say, T'he Spectator, as Socialist propaganda—it evidently 
being thought that Mr. Morrison will put down the mighty 
from their seats in the history books (which they have 
occupied too long) and raise up the lowly. 

Now, with no disrespect to your good selves, you appear 
rather naively to believe that our school history books are 
neutral, above board, unbiassed, free from propaganda, 
and give the working classes a correct view of history. I am 
not prepared to admit this. For, as no working-class view 
of history has yet to my knowledge been written, the over- 
whelming majority of working people in this country must 
take their history on trust as written chiefly by ** their betters” 
—chiefly public school and university men largely out of 
touch and often out of sympathy with the working classes, 
and whose attitude and views are consciously or uncon- 
sciously biassed in favour of a class society. A working- 
class history written by an educated working man would 
read very differently from most school history books today. 

School history is written up chiefly as a big parade of great 
monarchs, soldiers and flags. Facts unfavourable to class 
society—such as the bloodstained, fiery genesis and growth 
of Capitalism, Enclosures, sufferings of the workers and the 
like—are glossed over; whilst favourable facts are over- 
stressed—most of the books being badly tainted with a 
** God-bless-the-squire-and - his - relations - and-keep-us-in-our- 
proper-stations *” atmosphere, the working classes being 
usually depicted as nit-witted Calibans to be guided, cajoled, 
scolded or flogged as required, and not as people who have 
by their own efforts fought their way up, and are still doing so. 

Little or nothing is told of the correct meaning of the terms 
labour, land, wealth and capital—an omission which vitiates 
all school history textbooks. The terrors of British rule in 
India, Ireland and the Colonies are omitted or soft-pedalled. 
Predatory wars like the Boer War with its concentration 
camps and prisoners “ shot whilst trying to escape,” are 
shamelessly lied about. Little or nothing is told about the 
economie reasons for the Reformation and the English Civil 
War, whilst the American Civil War is represented as a holy 
war about negro freedom, and not a very unholy war as to 
who should have the rising profits—the North or the South. 





These are just a few examples of the misrepresentation of 
history, and I need not labour the point further beyond 
asserting that the sins of the council and secondary school 
history textbooks consist both in commission and omission— 
omission of either the whole or part of the facts meant as 
deliberate distortion. And by far the worst omission is that 
of the economic forces in history. 

I write this as one of the working class. Although I was 
awarded a History distinction in the Matriculation examination 
some eight years ago, I left school knowing very little accurate 
history, and believed that the people and forbears of my own 
class were nit-witted Calibans led by Bolshies. I had to un- 
learn everything, and begin afresh, consulting sources and 
books which the ordinary working man does not care to bother 
about. And so the wrong views stick in his mind. 

I think the working classes have a right to fair, unbiassed 
history teaching. A revision and purging of all school histery 
and textbooks is long overdue. It is to be hoped that the 
L.C.C. will give the most scrupulous attention to the matter, 
and that their example will be followed throughout the whole 
country.—Yours faithfully, 


Liverpool. KENNETH Brapsuaw. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS FLAG 
[To the Editor of Tue SeecTAToR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Maxwell Garnett, in the interesting letter which 
appeared in The Spectator of the 4th instant, supports pro- 
posals that have been made, from time to time, for the 
adoption and general recognition of a flag for the League of 
Nations. The matter appears to have made such progress 
that, in 1920, a design was provisionally accepted by the 
International Federation of League of Nations Societies, and 
is described as **a blue flag emblazoned in white with 
Malweide’s map of the world bounded by an ellipse of stars.” 

While an appropriate symbol or emblem may be desirable 
on a flag I am inclined to think that something clearer and 
more indicative of the fundamental bases of the League 
would be an advantage. I venture to suggest, therefore, that 
when the time comes for the general acceptance of a World 
Authority its flag, in addition to any suitable emblem, should 
display, in vivid characters, the words Peace, Justice and 
Freedom. 

Such an inscription would be a definite declaration of what 
the World Force would stand and fight for,and would appeal 
to the simplest mind. The motto would, of course, have to be 
in Latin, in the first place, and, later on, in the lingua franca 
which is bound to result from that closer association between 
all the nations of the earth which we are all hoping for.— 
Yours, &e. Hesketu BE. 

Villa de Kashmir, Cannes. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am grateful to Sir Arthur Hort for pointing out a 
possible mis-reading of one sentence of my letter in your 
issue of January 4th. It was of a national flag, and not 
of a League flag, that I wrote: “As a simple visible sign 
of a complex mystic State, it helps to focus, and so to quicken, 
patriotism.” 

My letter went on: “ The League of Nations is harder to 
visualize and more of a mystery than any of its constituent 
countries. Its need for a flag is correspondingly greater 
than theirs, if emotional enthusiasm for the idea of a world 
commonwealth of nations is as necessary as” is patriotism. 

I hope that on re-reading these words Sir Arthur Hort 
will see that he and I are agreed in regarding a world-wide 
League of Nations as something quite different from a World 
State, whether unitary or federal.—Yours, «c., 

MAXWELL GARNETT. 

League of Nations Union, 

15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1. 
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THE PEACE BALLOT 
[To the Editor of THe Srecrartor.] 


Sir,—I should like to corroborate Mr. James’ opinion that the 
success of the Peace Ballot has exceeded the expectations of 
its supporters. As one who has addressed a considerable 
number of Union meetings in various parts of England during 
the past few months I have been most impressed by the 
interest and enthusiasm which the ballot has aroused. 


During November and December the attendance and 
enthusiasm increased in noticeable proportions, culminating 
in a meeting last week at which a hall holding over three hun- 
dred was crowded. The ballot has made people realize that 
reasonably peaceful prospects in Europe are not merely pious 
hopes of idealists but a matter of practical politics. 


It has taught members of the Union to lay less stress upon 
wanting peace and to concentrate on logical arguments regard- 
ing the collective system. 


The fact that the French have now decided to follow our 
example should be noted by those who were so eager to criticize 
this move in its early stages.—Yours, &c., ' 

j Puitie S. Mumrorp (Capt.). 

Si. Mary’s Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ADVERTISING 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Str,—It is only because The Spectator enjoys a long life in 
my home that I came across your very capable exposition 
on “The Technique of Advertising” in The Spectator of 
December 28th last. Many of the views expressed in that 
article are admirable and reveal an intimate first-hand know- 
ledge of the seience of Advertising, but one sentence whilst 
seemingly a contradiction of an earlier thesis is in itself 
incorrect. Nevertheless, were it not for the fact that the 
article itself is designed to inform the layman of the inner 
side of Advertising I would not here point out the error. 

The two conflicting statements are these : 

“One technique is needed for advertising articles of common 


consumption ; another technique for advertising those which 
appeal to the few.” 


and 

‘“ Though of course broad distinctions are drawn between popular 
advertising, class advertising, and trade advertising, these 
distinctions are often made with very little discrimination.” 
On reflection, however, it is possible that the writer merely 
used. the wrong word in the first case, and that he meant 
**One technique is needed for advertisements of articles of 
common consumption, &e.” 

This aside, my objection is to the implied suggestion that 
there is very little discrimination used between * consumer ” 


and “trade” advertising. Trade advertising is a thing 
apart. Such advertising is an urge to the dealer or the 


retailer to stock the product against the demand which will 
arise as a result of consumer advertising. The two forms 
of advertising are poles apart. 

But it was not these points that induced me to take up my 


pen. I want to support the arguments in favour of * class ” 
advertising. Far too great a store is set on huge circulation 


figures by many advertisers. Figures alone mean nothing. 
Class of circulation means everything. Even in considering 
publications with a large circulation it is essential to know 
exactly what types of people read it. A journal with a 
circulation of two million is of low value if that circulation is 
chiefly among office boys and juvenile workers. 

If your modesty does not forbid it, I would like permission 
to observe that The Spectator itself with a net sale of 
** merely * 20,000 is the proper kind of medium for the adver- 
tisement of a worth-while product. It is what is termed a 
*‘ class °° journal and, judged by the charity appeals that are 
made each year in its Christmas number, a journal of a well- 
to-do public. I often wonder why it is that many more 
national advertisers do not use its columns. Leisure Hour 
publications must provide both the time and the place.— 
Yours truly, 

C. MAXWELL TREGURTHA, 
Monks Barn, Sandy Lodge Way, Northwood, Middlcsex. 





———— 


[To the Editor of Tut SpPecTaror.] 

Sir,—If Mr. Gishford has any knowledge of the working of 
the minds of big national advertisers and their agents, he wil 
know that far more wrong conclusions are drawn from the 
refusal of publishers to disclose their “ circulation ” figures 
than are drawn from the figures disclosed by those publishers 
who do issue them. To avoid much loose statement hidden 
behind the terms “ circulation ” and ‘“* visibility,” the mor 
exact term ‘ net sales * should be used. 

True enough, the prospective advertiser will find that a 
surer guide to the value of a medium than a mere knowledge of 
its net sales figures is his own experience of the medium based 
on his observation, experience and knowledge of it—not 
necessarily, be it noted, on the amount and type of adver. 
tising which it habitually carries—but why in the world 
should the advertiser in his initial stages of advertising in any 
medium be denied the knowledge of the net sales thereof? 
Curiously, in these enlightened days advertising space seems 
to be the only commodity that is not sold like every other 
commodity according to a ‘“* Weights and Measures Act,” 
This anomaly the Audit Bureau of Circulations seeks to put 
right, and I am entirely with Mr. Stokes in his inferred state. 
ment that advertisers have a right to know the net sales of 
any publication in which they are invited to buy space for 
their advertising. 

The enlightened advertiser is, in very many cases, every 
bit as well qualified to judge the “ visibility ” or so-called 
* circulation ” of any medium, as is the publisher thereof, 

One is reminded of instructions given to space sellers by 
publishers of a bygone day, but yet unhappily not quite dead 
—** I will give you our figures, which you are on no account 
to disclose ; multiply them by five and call that circulation.” 

‘Is it any wonder that men with the outlook and vision of 
Northcliffe, Murphy of Irish Independent, the proprietors of 
Yeovil Western Gazette, and several others, led the van years 
ago in the issue of net sales certificates for their publications ? 
Is it any wonder that in our own day advertisers have de- 
manded the establishment of the impartial organization, The 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, in order that they shall be 
supplied with net sales of the publications they seek to use—a 
bit of elementary business information they have every right 
to know ?—Yours faithfully, 

ALFRED H, ANGUS. 

10 Zenobia Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, W.14. 


SOCIETY AND EXECUTIONS 
[To the Editor of Tur SrecTaror.] 
Sir,—It is pleasant to share some common ground with one’s 
opponents, and in replying to Mr. R. Wearing King I should 
like, at the outset, to support his suggestion that The Spectator 
should organize a series of articles by prominent ethical 
teachers such as Archbishop Temple. Abolitionists have no 
fear of the fullest examination of the historical facts, the 
practice and the theory of capital punishment. 

Reference to the Select Committee brings me to Mr. King’s 
charge that I have indulged in “ rhetoric . . . hardly sup- 
ported by reasoning . . . a naive petitio principii,” and he 
adds that I forget that the whole case has yet to be estab- 
lished. It is not my memory but his which is at fault. The 
whole case was established in evidence before the Select 
Committee which, five years ago, reported in favour of the 
abolition of the death penalty for an experimental period of five 
years. Distinguished witnesses from abolitionist countries 
—Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium—gave unanimous 
testimony that in their countries abolition had not been 
followed by any increase in murder, that frequently it had 
been followed by a decrease, and that where the murder rate 
was falling at the time of abolition, it continued to fall at least 
as rapidly after abolition. 

Written evidence to the same effect came from Queensland, 
Sweden, the fifteen abolitionist cantons of Switzerland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Finland, Spain. In Italy, after 54 years 
as an abolitionist country, the death penalty was reintroduced 
by Mussolini, first for attempts on the life of the King or the 
Prime Minister and later for certain aggravated forms of 
murder. But the representative of the Italian Government 
informed the Seleet Committee that there had been no increase 
in murder in Italy, and that the death penalty was not 
reimposed because it was believed to have a superior deterrent 
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value but because it was an application of Fascist principle 
and policy, “* according to which the individual is only an 
infinitesimal and transitory element in the social organiza- 
tion” (The Italian Minister of Justice). In the same way, 
Germany, which in 1930 had decided to abolish capital punish- 
ment under the new Penal Code, has had it restored by Hitler. 
The death penalty has never been restored after any serious 
experiment in abolition except on political grounds in the 
modern dictatorships. 

English penal law from 1810 to 1861 tells the same story. 
As crime by crime was removed from the long list of capital 
offences, the percentage of convictions to charges increased 
and the number of crimes decreased. The greater humanity of 
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adver. the law was rewarded by greater social stability, and the 
World criminal statistics illustrated, time after time, the great 
mn any truth that certainty, not severity, of punishment is the 
reof ? main factor in deterrence, and that excessive severity defeats 
Seems its own ends by making juries reluctant to convict and by 
Other debasing human standards. 

Act.” There is much more evidence, overwhelming in its weight, 
O put showing capital punishment to be entirely unnecessary 
state. for the prevention of murder. But I hope that these samples 
les of may at least convince Mr. King that abolitionists have 
"€ for studied the subject and that the case against it as a deterrent 

is based on a careful study of the historical facts. 

very Mr. King has missed the whole point of my letter about 
alled Mrs. Major’s execution, So far from considering it ‘* by itself,” 


of, I deplored mere emotional outbursts in particular cases by 


Ss by people who support the law and then shrink from its appli- 
dead cation. In the Howard League we do not speak as counsel 
ount for the defence of murder, but as advocates of justice, public 
on.” decency and morality. We ask for the abolition of capital 
n of punishment on the ground that its irrevocability increases 
S of the risks of injustice, its severity increases the chances of 
ears unfair acquittals, that its execution entails unnecessary 
ns ? suffering for innocent people and that its brutality lowers 
de- the value of human life and personality in the mind of the 
rhe - community. 
be 4 Mr. King raises two other issues which demand such 
—& fF full consideration that I cannot deal with them adequately 
ght | in this letter. One is that nothing but a death sentence is 
' bad enough for certain criminals. The other is that a life 
sentence is worse than death. I forbear to analyse the logic. 
But if Mr. King would only join the Howard League and rend 
its publications he would learn the views of some of those 
scholars, officials and magistrates who have spent a lifetime 
in studying the theory and practice of punishment at home 
" and abroad. They would help him to understand the great 
ld problem of crime, individual responsibility and the purpose 
i of punishment better than he does now. And he would be 
il doing his share to make prison life not “* cruel and useless ” 
sf (his own words) but constructive and vital.—I am, Sir, 
te yours, &c., CiceLty M. CRAveEN, 
Hon. Secretary. 
The Howard League for Penal Reform, 
Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, 
: Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 


Sir,—There are two sides to most questions. Do Mr. John 
Paton, Miss Craven or Mr. Wenham ever consider how 
inherently barbarous and cruel is murder? Are they 
insensible to the cruelty and horror of putting a man to 
death by the terrible torture of strychnine poisoning, or of 
killing babies by burying them alive ? On such actions 
they remain silent and apparently unmoved. But when 
the perpetrators of such crimes, male or female, are punished 
by a most rapid and painless death they raise outery and are 
filed with horror. That the fear of “swinging for it” 
is most deterrent to a large class of potential murderers is 
beyond doubt ; far more so than the fear of a * long stretch.” 
The cold, greedy poisoner who murders for gain and the 
callous, hard-hearted wretch who gets round. women, insures 
their lives and kills to draw insurance money are probably 
so sure they will be cunning enough to conceal their crimes 
that the chance of hanging is probably not more nor less 
deterrent to them than the chance of life-long imprisonment. 
I suppose those who object to hanging murderers do not 
contemplate any less punishment for murder than a very 











long term of imprisonment. But is it not better to put 
murderers out of the way than to saddle taxpayers with the 
heavy cost of keeping these people, for a long life perhaps, 
in gaols? There must be murderers alive now in England 
who have cost the country hundreds of pounds apiece. To 
what advantage ? I doubt if there is evidence that the 
mass of people in England would have been or will be better 
if imprisonment, not hanging, were the punishment of murder. 
It is certainly arguable that it would be to the good of the 
community to extend capital punishment to include many 
of the frequently convicted and apparently irreclaimably 
non-social element of the population, Black cats have black 
kittens.—Yours obediently, G, T. K. Maurice, 
Marlborough, Wiltshire. . 


RESTRAINT ON ANTICIPATION 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectrator.] 


Sir,—Your correspondent Chrystal Macmillan is not content 
with the proposal to prevent restraint on anticipation from 
being imposed by future settlements and advocates the 
abolition of such restraint imposed by settlements already 
made. It is one thing to alter the law before any vested rights 
have been acquired under it, it is another thing to deprive a 
person of vested rights, and it makes no difference in principle 
whether those rights be rights of personal liberty, rights of 
property or rights of contract. Ea post facto laws, Bills of 
Attainder, and Bills of Pains and Penalties are so odious 
that even a constitutionally supreme Parliament would soon 
realize the political checks to its supremacy if it passed such 
laws. There is of course a difference in degree, but only a 
difference in degree and none in principle between laws 
which retroactively make an act criminal which was not 
criminal when it was done, and a law which instead of retro- 
actively depriving a person of his vested rights of liberty 
deprives him of vested rights of property or contract, but 
that, Sir, is what your correspondent advocates. 

The framers of the American constitution thought this 
matter so fundamental that among the limitations which 
they imposed on the legislative power of the several States, 
Article 1, para. 10 provides that : 

‘* No State shall . . . pass any Bill of Attainder, ex post facto law, 
or law impairing the obligation of contracts.” 

In America your correspondent’s proposal would be quite 
unconstitutional. Our Parliament is constitutionally supreme, 
but it has always been our boast, that our fundamental sense 
of justice and our political sense make constitutional restric- 
tions upon the powers of Parliament unnecessary. Surely 
that sense does not fail us now.—Yours faithfully, 

ALFRED Baker. 

Essex House, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Seecrator.] 


Sir,—I read with interest Miss Macmillan’s letter on this 
subject in your issue of the 4th instant. As I entered the 
Law sixty-one years ago I have had ample opportunities of 
witnessing the gradual changes which have taken place during 
that period in the status of married women. Legislation 
on the lines recommended by Lord Hanworth’s Committee 
is long overdue, but I agree with Miss Macmillan that the 
Restraint on Anticipation should be at once entirely abolished 
and that it is anomalous that one section of married women 
should be free from the Restraint while another section 
remains subject to it. Such a situation would certainly 
place creditors in an embarrassing position. 

I recall a case in which I was professionally concerned 
many years ago where a married lady, living apart from her 
husband, with a settled income of £6,000 a vear * restrained 
from anticipation,” under an English Settlement with English 
trustees incurred debts in England in respect of some of 
which her unfortunate husband was sued by the creditors and 
proceeded against in bankruptcy. The lady resided in the 


south of France and her trustees remitted her income direct 
to her there, but her creditors were helpless because in the 
then state of the law (and indeed as it actually exists at the 
present time) no personal judgement could be obtained against 
her, her income could not be attached, she was immune from 
bankruptcy, and could not be committed to prison for 
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debt. It is surely imperative that such a state of affairs 
should be remedied without delay. 

In conversation with an eminent Conveyancing Counsel 
some thirty years ago he urged that the time was even then 
ripe for a change in the law, and he jocularly suggested that 
all that was really needed was a very short Act of Parliament 
declaring that ** As from the date hereof every woman shall 
be a man.”’—yYours, &c., 

AN oLD Famity SOLiciror. 


“THE WEB OF THOUGHT AND ACTION ” 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

Sir,—I cannot prevent Professor Levy from ‘“ having it 

both ways”; but I can prevent his “ getting away with it”’ 

both ways, especially when the “ getting away ” is at my 

expense. 

There are two perfectly distinct possibilities, which are 
also incompatible possibilities, First, the laws of what 
Professor Levy calls the ‘‘ mechanical world,” including 
* numerical relations ” which “ are characteristics of objects 
in the mechanical world ” are independent of human minds 
and unaffected by human desires. Secondly, the laws of the 
mechanical world, including numerical relations, derive in 
part from us, cither because we have selected and abstracted 
them from a reality which transcends them; or, as Kant 
thought, because the human mind imposes the frame-work 
of its conceptions upon an unknown reality ; or, as Marx 
thought, because knowledge is essentially bound up with 
action, and to know reality is to act upon it and so to change it. 

Professor Levy, in his letter, adopts the first view. Very 
well, then, the rcéle of the mind is to discover what is, and 
truth is absolute, in the sense of being a correct description of 
what is, without intrusion of human bias. But in his 
book he rejects absolute truth as a philosophic figment ; 
and in his réle of faithful disciple of Marx, plumps for an 
activist-materialism according to which matter and its laws 
are treated as so much raw material for human action, what 
we know being the complete product of which our action is 
one ingredient. This entails an acceptance of the second 
view according to which the laws of mechanical nature, 
including its numerical characteristics, are modified by ‘* the 
‘ intrusion ’ of Man seeking to satisfy ’ his desires by acting 
upon reality. On this basis my question remains: why do 
we all suppose that it is 49 that 7x 7 makes, and not 48 or 50 ? 

I offer Professor Levy whichever of these two alternatives 
he likes to choose ; but I protest against his choosing both, 
as a preliminary to trotting out whichever of the two suits 
his argument at the moment. To choose the first is to 
repudiate his book: the second, his letter.—Yours faithfully, 

C. E. M. Joan. 


SIR GEORGE GOLDIE 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 


Sir,—Mr. Stephen Gwynn has criticized certain points in my 
review of his, and Lady Gerald Wellesley’s, book. He asks 
what lies behind my remark that Goldie was no plaster saint, 
and whether it contains some hidden innuendo damaging to 
his subject. I do not know why he should suspect this. The 
expression was used in a sentence in which I asserted Goldie’s 
greatness. If I wrote defensively it was because I had in 
mind certain points to be found in this book or in other docu- 
ments, and which must be weighed in any impartial attempt 
to estimate Goldie and his work. Among them (since I must 
give examples) is Goldie’s use against the Government in 1885 
of the threat to sell the Company’s rights to a foreign Power. 
There is Lady Gerald Wellesley’s statement (occurring, it 
must be remembered, in a testimony to his many great 
qualities) as to his “ uncontrollable passions, ruthlessness, 
indifference to individuals ...” There are the criticisms 
of certain aspects of the Company made, not by its natural 
enemies, but by men of such knowledge and standing as Sir 
Claude Macdonald, Sir John Kirk and Sir Ralph Moor. But 
no one would attempt to convict Goldie of any pecuniary 
self-interest or indeed of any motive meaner than the very 
natural ambition of a brilliant man of action. His main 
motive was very evidently patriotism. 


ee 


Mr. Gwynn asks why the Government did not Utilize 
Goldie’s services after 1900. I have never been able to unde. 
stand why, and had hoped to find the answer in this book 
There must be some of his generation who could throw light 
upon the subject. I should not be inclined to accept Mary 
Kingsley’s suggestion that it was because he was unpalatabk 
to the French, as this would have applied all the more tg 
Colonel Lugard (as he then was), after his activities in Ugandy 
and Western Nigeria. 

With regard to Goldie’s Nigerian campaign—of which | 
threw out an indirect appreciation—I agree that it was q 
most spirited enterprise against unknown forces. But, hovw. 
ever successful from a military point of view, later official 
reports showed that it did not lead to the effective occupation 
and administration of the two Emirates. And this, in my 
context, was the important point. 

Finally, I would point out that although I have been 
obliged by Mr. Gwynn’s criticisms to concentrate upon my 
qualifications of his claims for Goldie, my review was an 
emphatic and grateful endorsement of by far the greater part 
of those claims.—Yours faithfully, 


St. Hugh's College, Oxford. MarcGery Periam, 


BRADFORD OR BAXTER? 
[To the Editor of Turn Sercrator.]} 

Str,—I think there can be little doubt as to John Bradford's 
having used the words: ‘ There, but for the grace of God, 
goes,” &c. I have not access just now to the writings and 
account of John Bradford's life, published by the Parker 
Society in their edition of the early writers of the Reformed 
English Church ; but, if my memory does not play me false, 
there is some mention made of the incident in Bradford’s life 
which gave him occasion to utter the words recently made the 
subject of your correspondent’s inquiry. 


Arrow Rectory, Alcester. G. F. Jackson. 


The Secret Springs 


Wuenre are the secret springs, and where 

The hidden source of sudden joy ? 

Whence is the laughter, like the torrent, falling 2? Whence 
The tears, the rainbow-scattered sunlight, overhead ? 


Over the pinewood and the pasture and the pathway 
Rises the rockface where the bootnails scratch 
Smooth mossy walls, and the blind fingers reach 
Damp ferns in crevices, and icy pools. 


Water on brant and slape ; the little streams 
Rise in the gullies and the squelching moss : 
Somewhere above the chockstone springs 
Joy, and the sudden halt of tiny grief. 


Summer will dry the rock-pool ; winter bind 
These, and the immortelles will bloom 

In memory, and in memory only, these 

Slow drops will fall. 


Somewhere above the rockrose and the lichen, 
Even in summer, or midwinter, moves 

The powder-snow, the changing counterpart 
Of changing, and unchanging, sea. 


Somewhere above the step, the springs of action 

Rise, and the snow falls, and the seracs; and the green 
glacier-ice 

Moves down like history, or like the huge 

Slow movement of a nation’s mind. 


Somewhcre above the ice, unwitnessed storms 
Break in the darkness on the summit ridge 

And the white whirling avalanche 

Blends with the storm, the night, the driven snow ; 


And sunlight, and the dark, and gravitation, 

These are all: these are the hidden springs, simplicity, 
And darkness is 

The epitome of light, and darkness, and all lonely places. 


MicuAar.t Rosents. 
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The Problems 


of the Pacific 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


TnE Pacific Ocean, and particularly its western rim, is one 
of the two focuses of international anxiety in these critical 
times; and at this moment, at the turn of the calendar 
vear, When the international tension in Europe has been eased 
py a rapprochement between Italy and France and a series 
of peaceful declarations from Germany, the tension in the 
Pacific has been keyed up by the long-threatened Japanese 
denunciation of the Washington Five-Power Naval Treaty. 
In the Pacific today, there are all the symptoms of a coming 
storm; and we may well feel a certain despondency as we 
review, in our minds, the formidable forces that are loose : 
jingoism, race-feeling, unrestricted naval competition, political 
prestige, economic stringency, population pressure, immigra- 
tion restrictions, the struggle for markets, the exploitation 
of politically and technically backward countries. All the 
old forces that have made for destruction in the past are here 
once again on the war-path, with a number of new forces, 
of at least equal destructive power, arrayed side by side 
with them. If this were the whole picture, the outlook would 
indeed be dark ; but happily there is more to be seen and 
to be said; for it is one of Man’s saving graces that the 
havoc which he causes by his folly and wickedness on the 
surface is all the time being mitigated and even counteracted 
by his own wiser and better activities in the hidden depths. 
This is certainly true in the Pacific at the present time ; 
for the peoples who are outwardly moving towards a collision 
in the oceanic spaces upon which Asia and America and Aus- 
tralasia converge are at the same time unobtrusively working 
for a sane and scientific solution of international problems— 
which can never really be solved by brute force. 

This saving tendency, in this great and dangerous region 
of the world, has found an embodiment and instrument in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations: a non-governmental inter- 
national organization for discussion and conference and 
research which has a central secretariat—partly anchored at 
Honolulu and partly peripatetic from China to Peru and 
from Australia to the United States—with a number of 
affiliated national bodies. The countries represented are in 
the first instance those which have Pacific sea-boards of their 
own: namely, China, Japan, the Soviet Union, the United 
States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. But there are 
also three European cuuntries—the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands and Franee—which, by common consent, have 
been called in to participate in virtue of their respective 
colonial possessions or economic activities in the Pacific area. 
This far-flung private scientific organization holds periodical 
conferences once every two or three years ; it makes system- 
atic preparation for these conferences, by meetings of study- 
groups and the writing and circulation of papers ; and it also 
has a research side—organized both centrally and nationally— 
which conducts its long-term investigations year in and year 
out. The fruits of a first decade of the I.P.R.’s work in this 
domain have been harvested in a row of books which are 
standing, at this moment, at the writer’s elbow. And, as he 
turns their pages, he seems to see the problems of the Pacific 





1 Empire in the East. Edited by J. Barnes. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) * Population 
Theories and Their Application, with Special Reference to Japan. By E. F. Penrose. 
(Stanford University, California.) * The Canadian Economy and its Problems. 
Edited by H. A. Innis and A. F. W. Plumptre. (Toronto: Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs.) ‘ Australia as Producer and Trader, 1920-1932. By Nancy 
Windett. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) ° Foreign Investments in China. By 
Cc. F. Remer. (New York: Macmillan.) ¢ China’s Geographic Foundations: A 
Survey of the Land and its People. By 8. B. Cressey. (McGraw-Hill. 1934.) 7 Modern 
Samoa: Its Government and Changing Life. By Felix M. Keesing. (Allen and 
Unwin. 16s.) * Island India Goes to School. By E. R. Embree, M. S. Simon and 
W. B. Mumford. (Chicago: University Press.) * Taming Philippine Headhunters. 
By F. M. Keesing and M. Keesing. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 1° The Mongols 
of Manchuria. By Owen Lattimore. (New York: John Day.) ™ Economic 
Handbook of the Pacific Area. Edited by F. V. Field. (New York: Doubleday 
Doran.) ™ Problems of the Pacific, 1933. Edited by Bruno Lasker and W. L. 
Holland. (Chicago, 1934: University Press.) 


resolving themselves into a race between the destructive forces 
of ‘ power-politics*’ and the saving virtues of scientific 
resourcefulness and human give-and-take. 

Here is a collective work!, evoked by the American Council 
of the I.P.R., which leads up to the capital question of 
** peace or war,” through a vista of such scenes as ‘“ China 
and the Barbarians,” ‘* the Japanese dilemma,” ** changing 
markets,” ** the struggle for food.”” Over against it, we may 
set a scientific work by a single scholar on population theories 
and their application with special reference to Japan?—the 
Japanese population problem being the primum mobile of the 
Pacific tornado. This book is similar in structure to the other 
—though it is on a narrower subject and from a single hand 
—for it closes with a chapter on “ population and conflict,” 
and leads up to this through a series of chapters on ** popula- 
tion and migration,” ** population and territorial expansion,” 
** population and international trade.” In which of several 
possible ways are the Japanese to seek a solution of their 
population problem? By sending out Japanese colonists 
to occupy foreign lands, or by selling Japanese manufactures 
in foreign markets to pay for imports of raw materials and 
foodstuffs into Japan? And if by the way of trade rather 
than by the way of migration, can Japan hope to sell the 
goods in an open world-market, or must she capture for herself 
a limited but monopolized foreign market by political and 
military force? These are the great issues of Japanese 
policy today—issues on which the fate of the world may 
hang, as well as the fate of Japan herself—yet they depend 
on an exact ascertainment and appraisal of scientific facts 
which can be better conducted in the food research depart- 
ment of a cosmopolitan university than in the chauvinistic 
atmosphere of Japanese political life. While the sparks 
are flying at Tokyo, some discovery may still be made at 
Berkeley which will prevent those reckless sparks from 
starting a conflagration. 

Here, too, are studies of the economic life of two of those 
sparsely populated English-speaking countries, on other 
shores of the Pacific, whose apparently palatial elbow-room 
is one of the occasions for bitterness in Japanese minds: 
The Canadian Economy and Iis Problems*; Australia 
as Producer and Trader*. The World Economic Crisis points 
to the possibility that the open spaces of these half-empty 
countries, with their fabulous latent resources, may not, after 
all, be the paradise that they have sometimes seemed to be to 
a wistful Japanese imagination, while, on the other hand, they 
may be more valuable to Japan as markets and sources of 
supply than they could possibly be as dumping-grounds for 
Japanese emigrants. 

The books on China catch and hold the eye ; for, if Japan 
is the point from which the dangerous movements in the 
Pacific seem to be starting, China provides the vacuum 
in which the conflicting forces threaten to collide in some 
new world-catastrophe. Foreign investments in China® are 
a pertinent subject; for trade is an interest for which the 
nations have accustomed themselves to fight without inquiring 
too closely whether, even in commercial terms, their trade- 
wars are worth while. What are the absolute and relative 
volumes and values of the China trade of Great Britain, Japan, 
Russia, Germany and the United States? Whose trade is 
expanding and whose contracting ? Is a war to preserve the 
trade of Power ** A,” or to increase the trade of Power “* B,”’ 
at all likely to achieve its purpose ? If statesmen studied 
these questions in the statistical terms to which this I.P.R. 
book will introduce them if they care to read it, their countries’ 
true interests may become safer in their hands than their 
more Wide-awake constituents perhaps feel them to be as 
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things are. In absolute figures, the China trade is imposingly 
large, but it is a small fraction, so far, of the total trade of 
the world, and, in the economic life of China herself, it is 
seen to be no more than a ripple on the surface as soon as 
we dive down to explore China’s geographic foundations.* 
The overwhelming impression which is made by an admirably 
illustrated and documented study of this fascinating subject is 
one of the immense diversity of landscape and climate, and 
the extraordinarily uneven distribution of resources and 
population, in a country which has been lacquered over into 
the semblance of a singie hue by a singularly uniform human 
culture. 

Nor has the I.P.R. neglected to make detailed studies of 
other countries within its great field, which are interesting 
and important in themselves, even if they cannot vie with 
China in size and fatefulness. Here is an almost exhaustive 
work on Samoa’; a picturesque book dealing with education 
in Netherlands India®*, and a thriller on head-hunters in thel 
Philippines.* Perhaps the most fascinating of these local 
studies is one on the Mongols of Manchuria,!° which gives us a 
glimpse into what may be the next chapter in the history of 
Japanese military expansion on the Asiatic mainland. Once 
the rulers of the world, the Mongols have latterly been crushed 
between the nether millstone of China and the upper millstone 
of Russia. Will the Japanese militarists attempt to prise 
these millstones apart and then press their way westwards, 
along a Mongolian corridor, from the Khingan to the Altai ? 

That is a quest which we might pursue through many pages. 
But we have come to the end of our tether without having 
even completed the catalogue of the I.P.R.’s publications 
during the last two years. Here is an economic handbook of the 
whole Pacific area,” and here the compte rendu of the latest 
I.P.R. Conference, which was held at Banff, in the Canadian 
Rockies, in the summer of 1933.2 But we cannot catch up. 
We can only pray that the attitude of mind and the plan of 
action for which the I.P.R. stands may propagate themselves 
among the peoples of the Pacific in time to prevent the 
traditional ‘* power-politics ”’ from bearing once again their 
invariable crop of Dead Sea Fruit. 


Half-Baked Englishmen and a 
Soft-Boiled Russian 


The Communist Answer to the World’s Needs. 
Hecker. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 


By Julius F. 


Tue Higher Critic of a.p. 2200, who comes across Dr. Julius 
Hecker’s Dialogue on The Communist Answer to the World's 
Needs will confidently identify it as a burlesque written by 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, with later insertions by a Russian 
copyist. Mr. Chesterton, he will point out, introduced into 
The Man Who Was Thursday an anarchist disguised as a 
Major, who betrayed himself by constantly muttering ‘* we 
must have blood.” Well, here he is again, as a ‘** Greater 
Britain Nationalist,” muttering ‘“‘ the world needs the old 
remedy of blood-letting.”” The other “ representatives of the 
British intelligentsia * are equally Chestertonian, obviously 
recruited from among the more vocal and less intelligent 
frequenters of political summer schools. There is an Anglican 
Canon, for instance, who ‘ occupies the pulpit of a large 
cathedral,’ and advocates God as one of man’s “ irrational 
needs.” There is a “learned Economist of liberal ten- 
dencies,”” who admits from the outset the bankruptcy of 
** middle-class economics,” but asks plaintively whether 
“there is really no place for democracy in this enlightened 
age?” He shows his learning by a reference to “ some of 
our British Utopians—the Earl of Birkenhead, for example,” 
and his liberalism by a confession that ‘ I personally shrink 
from the idea that my butler and cook should be on the same 
cultural level as myself. I should feel most uncomfortable in 
their presence.”” And there are a Quaker and a Labour M.P., 
whose recurrent platitudes remind one of the Dormouse at an 
-arlier Mad Tea Party. The Communist Socratov talks parlour 
Bolshevism about “ the class nature of society” and “ petit 
bourgeois schemes of escape,” for all the world as if he were 
touring American Chatauquas under the guidance of the late 
Mr. Ivy Lee; and the English duly punctuates his discourses 
en the Five-Year Plan, Soviet foreign policy and Soviet 
cultural ideas With such adjectives as ‘* magnificent and 


’ 
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“ thrilling,” in the familiar accents of Fifth Avenue hostesg, 
waxing radical over the bread and butter. The point of th 
whole joke seems to be that consecutive reasoning aboy 
human relationships is a lost art. 

This point is rather reinforced than otherwise by the solid, 
not to say indigestible, disquisitions on Capitalist and Cop. 
munist Planning inserted in hard chunks into this farcicg 
framework. But as these passages are supposed to contaiy 
the Communist answer, let us summarize their upshot, 
There is nothing new about the answer, except its languag, 
The Communist apparently believes, for instance, that con. 
promise is an essential element in the art of government; 
but he must be ellowed to call it ‘ dialectic,” and to justify 
it by explaining that ‘the interpenetration of opposites” 
is part of the process of evolution. The appearance of 
novelty is obtained by contrasting Communist philosophy 
with obscure speculations, generally German, which haye 
long been forgotten by everyone except academic Marxists, 
Thus the italicized discovery that “ foreign policy actually 
is a function of home policy,” is contrasted with a ‘ traditional 
classification ” of foreign policies of which no educated 
Englishman has ever dreamed. Again, the novelty of Soviet 
cultural ideas consists in their contrast with the views of 
one Rickert, who ‘“ excludes technique from the realm of 
culture.” Soviet planning has to be contrasted, not with 
the actual facts of Western government, but with Major 
Douglas and Mr. Swope. Above all, the Communist State 
has to be contrasted with an imaginary Capitalist State 
wholly dependent on ‘‘ the motive of private profit.” For 
this purpose, the large treading profits of the nineteenth century 
have to be identified with the principle of private property— 
the limited liability company with the peasant proprietor, 
The Communist is blissfully unaware that even nineteenth- 
century social philosophers believed that profits must tend 
to a minimum, and yet regarded private property as the 
essential condition of material as well as moral progress. But 
those were days when “dialectic”? still meant accurate thinking, 

Even so, the Communist State can only be defended by 
appeals to religious hope. As is here carefully explained, the 
Soviet State is a large profit-earner; in order that profits 
may be set aside for future development prices must be 
kept high and the workers must ‘ tighten their belts.” But 
the Communist State is only ‘* a temporary tactical measure,” 
not a “** permanent institution ” like the Fascist State. The 
State exists to correct human imperfections; in Pauline 
language (but of course the Communist has not heard of 
St. Paul), “the law is added because of transgressions.” 
But as all human imperfections are due to ‘“‘ a class-stratified 
society,” and as the Communist State abolishes classes, that 
State will eventually abolish itself and will give place to the 
true Communist society, where ‘‘ the surplus ”’ will no longer 
be appropriated by any government, but will “ belong to 
the workers.” Not otherwise did the priest in Dunbar's 
satire adjure the poor “‘ to pay in patience what their lords 
demand ; for they, for their sufferance in such oppression, 
are promised reward in the resurrection.” Only, the Com- 
munist has this advantage over the priest, that, by a final 
* interpenetration of opposites,”’ he is able to assure the poor 
that the agent of their oppression is also the agent of their 
salvation, Let us not underrate that advantage. Com- 
munist political philosophy would not take in a child of 
three ; but Communist religion may well threaten a Christen- 
dom which, if it still commands the faith of millions, has 
forgotten to teach them hope. 

Of course, to the Communist this tribute is the worst 
insult. He hotly repudiates religion, identifying it with 
“a profit incentive of the soul,” just as he identifies private 
property with “a profit incentive of the body.” For the 
first time in history he *“ has tapped-the sources of mass 
heroism ’’—perish .the bourgeois who thinks that he has 
done this by any appeal save one to pure reason! And yet, 
it is noticeable that, at the end of the dialogue, the only 
convert to Communism is the ‘Anglican clergyman of 
modernist persuasion in theology,’”’ who admits that ‘* reason 
might tell us that we should follow your example,” but 
regretfully confesses that “we cannot bite the hand that 
feeds us.” On the whole, one comes back to the hypothesis 
of a burlesque; Dr. Hecker couldn’t have been so funny 
if he hadn’t meant to be satiric. 





Eustace Percy. 
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A World Survey 


Our Own Times 1913-1934. Vol. I. By Stephen King-Hall. 
(Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 10s. 6d.) 


CoMMANDER KX1nG-HALL quite rightly does not call his book a 
history, but a political and economic survey. Though it is 
entitled * 1913-1934,” it is really a survey from 1919; the 
pre-War setting and the War itself being treated only in a 
summary way as prolegomena to the main themes. The 
present volume goes down to Great Britain’s departure from 
the gold standard in 1931—an event which the author 
characterizes as marking “ the de facto end of the nineteenth 
century.” It is to be followed shortly by a second volume, 
in which he traces the still more recent developments, and 
elaborates his conclusions about our probable future. This 
second volume will naturally be the more controversial, and 
have in Commander King-Hall’s eyes the greater importance. 
Yet it may be that the present one has more for readers. For 
it is mainly exposition—often non-controversial exposition ; 
and the author, as his B.B.C. ‘ fans’ know, is a prince of 
expositors. 

It is a wide-ranging effort—20 chapters in about 420 pages, 
covering in varying degree 18 years of specially eventful 
history for the entire world. Such a task might be undertaken 
in either of two alternative ways—by summarizing the detailed 
developments in each of a large number of nations, or by 
bringing out rather the main world currents and clashes, the 
convergences and divergences, in international affairs. 
Commander King-Hall could have written a shorter and 
better book, if he had more clearly made his choice between 
the two. The second was plainly his preferred approach, but 
too much matter is thrown in, which is only relevant to the 
first. For instance, there is a separate chapter apiece, not 
only on Fascist Italy and Seviet Russia (which might well be 
defended as necessary for an understanding of the world- 
movement), but also on Kemalist Turkey. The Angora régime 
is no doubt an interesting one in itself, but it has exercised 
peculiarly little influence on the larger current of events. In 
a survey of details a chapter on it will have its place ; as would 
chapters on the Irish Free State or revolutionary Spain. But 
for the other sort of survey, which is certainly the main 
business here, it is a sheer irrelevance. 

What the point may serve to illustrate (many others would 
serve as well) is that the architectonics of the book have been 
somewhat scamped ; and much has the air of having been 
rather hastily thrown together. The impression of haste is 
borne out by too frequent misprints, and by sentences which 
often violate simple canons of decent style, and sometimes 
make neither sense nor grammar. One does not often now- 
adays find, for instance, a name in the text and in a footnote 
disagreeing on the same page, as here on p. 145, where 
“Michael Farbmann”’ in the one becomes ** N. Fachman”’ 
in the other (** Ilyitch ” is mis-spelled ** Ilyick ” also on that 
page); nor does one often find a good author (with good 
publishers) emitting a sentence like this (on page 417—the 
reference is to the Invergordon mutiny) : 

“The psychological effect, both at home and abroad, of the 
news that the world-famous British navy ‘ whereon, under the good 
Providence of God, the wealth, safety, and strength of the kingdom 
chiefly depend,’ was tremendous.” 


‘If there is any good ground (and, frankly, what is there ?) 


for bringing out in separate succession the two volumes (both 
already in proof, we are told) of a single treatise like this, 
surely it is hard to justify it, if the first volume has to be thus 
over-hurried. 

These are severe things to say, and should not obscure the 
fact that there is here a great deal of very clever and interesting 
writing, with plenty of hard work behind it. Commander 
King-Hall has used the resources of Chatham House and the 
League of Nations publications with a transmuting hand, so 
that matters, which to the man in the street might be unintel- 
ligible or dull, are rendered for him not merely plain but 
fascinating. It is a distinct and not a common gift. As for 
the tendance (which even in this volume it is impossible to 
exclude, though one may expect to find it more explicit in the 
next), it is perceptibly, though not obtrusively, Sccialist. 
Thus in treating the British economic crisis of 1931, every 
effort is made to prove that it ‘‘ was in reality like the house- 
maid’s famous baby—a very little onc,” and the MacDonald 





Cabinet might have handled it successfully had it appreciated 
that ‘the first business of a Socialist in office is to be a 
Socialist.” And while analysing many of the psychological 
effects, and appreciating that a foreign loss of confidence in 
British finance was a fact to be reckoned with, whether or 
not it was justified, he nowhere brings out that perhaps the 
main item in British Governmental policy, which French 
and Americans took fright at, was the enormous growth in the 
“dole” due to the Cabinet’s legislation as well as to the 
crisis, and the belief (quite justified, as the event showed, for 
the majority of the Cabinet) that in no circumstances 
would they ever dare retrench it. Instead he gives a version 
very much like (though he does not use the phrase) the 
** bankers’ ramp” story, which did duty on the Socialist 
platform at the election. Of course he is perfectly entitled to 
these views; but that they do colour his narratives can 
scarcely be gainsaid, though it might easily escape the less 
sophisticated among his readers. 
R. C. K. ENsor. 


Cornelia Sorabji, Pioneer 

India Calling: The Memoirs of Cornelia Sorabji. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is a magic carpet, on which the reader is transported 
from India to England and back again with the rapidity and 
frequency of the author’s own transits between her two homes 
~—each a multitude of homes. It is the record of a unique 
experience, which explains much in Cornelia Sorabji’s point 
of view that might otherwise puzzle her admirers. From the 
time when she settled down like a Bird of Paradise amid the 
green lawns and cedars of Oxford Colleges, this Somerville 
student of the early ‘nineties won for herself not only facilities 
in the Law Schools which Oxford was tardy in opening to less 
privileged aspirants, but also the permanent friendship of 
most celebrities of the University and of many in wider 
circles. ‘* There was Miss Sorabji,’ said doubtfully a legal 
authority when a later student claimed the same privileges. 
** Ah,” replied Sir William Anson, not given to jesting: * but 
we all winked at Miss Sorabji.’ (The author's modesty has 
made her tell the story differently ; but this, if I recollect 
rightly, was the contemporary version.) 

The same qualities of brilliancy and charm, tact and daring, 
helped her next to climb yet more difficult hills of masculine 
and racial prejudice and to win for herself—an English- 
educated, Christian, Parsi woman—the position of Lega] 
Adviser to the purdahnashin (secluded women) of the Court of 
Wards and of confidant and protector of innumerable Ranis and 
other aristocratic prisoners of religious custom. The experiences 
gained in this field form the larger and by far the most 
enthralling part of this as of her earlier books. Told by 
anyone with less humour, sympathy and tolerance, it would 
be a horrifying record, in spite of delightful—if grim— 
stories such as that of her elephant client, who won his case 
because she happened to pat the bulldog on whose favour the 
Rajah-judge made all his judgements depend ; or the story 
of the curse which proved to be no curse because the bone 
under the baby victim’s bed was mutton and not human ; 
or the story of the priest who was persuaded to let a hot- 
water bottle—a symbol of union between the Fire God and 
Mother Ganges—be placed on the body of a ten-yeer-old 
mother in labour, instead of a real fire lighted on a tray. 
Indeed, not even these stories, nor those of the sweetness, 
devoticn and piety of many of the imprisoned, nor the atmo- 
sphere of a romantic fairy tale with which Cornelia Sorabji 
contrives to invest even her grimmest stories, can quite 
prevent the record horrifying the reader who reflects that 
these incredible great-ones—who spend fortunes on pro» 
ducing or averting curses, who choose spouses for their young 
children by a comparison of horoscopes, who dispose of 
rivals by gifts of poisoned fruit or garments or by slow starva- 
tion in a ruined tower—that these amazing survivals are not 
museum specimens but examples, exceptional no doubt, of 
those forces in India—of Maharajahs and Rajahs and great 
landowners—on whom, we are told, we may rely to give 
stability for the future Constitution because of their conserva- 
tism and attachment to the British connexion ! 

Cornelia Sorabji herself has little sympathy with Indian 
social reformers who would deal drastically with ancient 
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superstitions and customs. Nor has she any faith, at least 
for many years to come, in the emancipation of India through 
democracy. She would rather trust to the slow working— 
by her own showing, how slow !—of education and progress 
controlled and guided as now or, better still, as twenty years 
ago. Just a century ago, Lord Amherst, when Governor- 
General, with the assent of all his advisers, took the same view 
as to the best means of dealing with suttee. But he was 
succeeded by a more impatient person, Lord William Bentinck, 
who with one sharp blow cut at the vitals of the evil custom. 
Nothing can illustrate more vividly than this book and her 
earlier writings the defects of the system which the writer 
would have us trust in. In story after story, it is her own 
quick wit and resource, not any appeal to Authority which 
she clearly felt would be vain, which defeated (when they were 
defeated) the evil purposes of poisoners and_ persecutors. 
And when she resigned the appointment which she had so 
amply justified, not even with the help of her friends in high 
places was she able to secure the appointment of a successor. 
To this day, we gather, her place is unfilled and the purdah- 
nashin of the Court of Wards have no appointed Legal Adviser 
of their own sex, though there are by now many women 
jawyers—Indian and British—who might fill the post. Per- 
haps the light which she threw upon the dark places of the 
India which called her was a little too bright to please some of 
those in authority. Authority on its British side is, as she 
reminds is, bound by an old pledge to ** pay due regard to the 
ancient rights, customs and usages of India,” though with the 
reservation noted by Lord Lansdowne in 1891 


“that in all cases where demands preferred in the name of religion 
would lead to practices inconsistent with individual safety and the 
public peace and condemned by every system of law and morality 
in the world, it is religion and not morality which must give way.” 
But if these customs are as she has painted them, and if the 
British must not or are powerless to interfere, can we wonder 
if those of her countrymen and women who feel the shame of 
it and are not content with progress at the pace of an Alpine 
glacier are impatient to push us aside and to try different 
methods ? They may fail as we have done, but at least there 
is a good case, on her own showing, for letting them have a 
try. At present Indians who take this view have little 
patience with Cornelia Sorabji’s school of opinion. But in 
times to come they will recognize her as a forerunner. 


ELeaNor F, RatuBoner. 


A National Religion ? 


Our National Church. By Percy Dearmer. (Nisbet. 6s.) 


Ir is evident from this book, which is written in an easy, 
pleasant style and has grace and wit, that Dr. Dearmer has 
a great love for National Churches. They are the best safe- 
guard against the false gods of Marxism and the Totalitarian 
State. In countries that ‘“* have National Churches, and 
therefore are capable of Christian reform ” the grim alterna- 
tive does not arise. At the same time, he has no confidence 
in Nationalism as a religion, and indeed his ultimate justifica- 
tion of National Churches is international. They promote 
the spiritual unity of mankind. He is assisted in his outlook 
towards such unity by his belief in the fundamental good 
sense of the ordinary man. Accordingly, he is cheered to 
remember that, while clericalism is the enemy and “ prelacy 
is the danger of Episcopacy,” it is in National Churches that 
the wholesome influence of the laity is always most strong. 
He looks back over the history of the Church of England and 
finds that it was during the seventeenth century that the 
‘Church learned to be neither obscurantist nor destructive, 
and thus is able * to face the rush. of new knowledge at the 
present day, without fear and without prevarication.” He 
has good words for the eighteenth century, with its notable 
record of charitable foundations, and for the Reports of the 
Lambeth Conference of 1930, which are indeed admirable 
documents, he has unstinted enthusiasm. 


What is the religion which has been produced by all this ? 
As Dr. Dearmer describes it, it looks at first sight vague and 
ill-defined, ‘‘ a religion Christian and friendly, a faith that is 
free to accept the new knowledge that pours in upon us.” 
It is reminiscent of Matthew Arnold, or of Thomas Hardy in 
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some of his less negative moods, and Dr. Dearmer rath 
confirms this by quoting (very ingeniously) from Mr. Beverley 
Nichols, Mr. Priestley and Lord Randolph Churchill. We 
ask ourselves—Is this all? Is it enough for a Church t 
be Christian and friendly, to have a noble Prayer Book, ang 
to be open to new ideas? Must there not be some fesserg, 
some symbolum fidei? And our author acknowledges that 
there must. There is indeed no infallibility. But there must 
be intellectual conviction ; there must be “a faith definite, 
radiant and profound.” ‘A right creed matters profoundly.” 
** There is a reconciling phrase—the truth behind the Creeds— 
which I believe theologians of all schools of thought today 
would accept.” 


It is difficult to believe that it is all so easy as Dr. Dearmer 
suggests, whether in things intellectual, where, thanks tq 
Professor Whitehead, all is well, or in things ecclesiastical, 
where we are on the brink of Reunion, except with the over. 
centralized Roman Catholics. All this involves considerable 
assumptions. Dr. Dearmer agrees with Disraeli’s Walder: 
share that ‘“ sensible men are all of the same religion,” but 
he goes on to assume‘that, whether or not they tell you what 
that is, it is fundamentally that of the Church of England, 
the Book of Common Prayer and Westminster Abbey. Can 
this be credited ? There is certainly a very large section of 
the population of England which in the last resort would and 
does turn to the Church of England as expressing that in 
which it more or less believes. But there are surely very 
many English people of quite another kind. It is good never 
to quench the smoking flax, to be generous in recognizing 
points of agreement, to welcome social service of a Christian 
character, in whatever name it be given, but there is another 
side to the whole situation, which Dr. Dearmer hardly seems 
to envisage. There is evil to be fought, there is indifference 
to be quickened, there is intellectual hostility to be met. 
England is a Christian country. England is not a Christian 
country. Both statements are about equally true. It is a 
great asset to have men of Dr. Dearmer’s outlook and calibre 
about the place, alert to find harmonies where less sympa- 
thetic ears would hear only discords, eager to draw together 
everything that can be drawn, to minimize points of difference 
and to remind us of the large areas of agreement. But tale 
auzilium is not by itself enough. Somebody must perform 
the unpopular tasks of defining the Christian faith, of identify- 
ing evil and endeavouring to excise it from the body politic, 
of carrying on, albeit courteously and constructively, such 
controversies as do undoubtedly exist. 

S. C. CARPENTER. 





The Home of Revolutions 


French Revolutions. By E. L. Woodward. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 


’ 


“ Le pays des Revolutions **—the phrase, it is instructive to 
remember, was originally applied by a Frenchman to England, 
but that was before 1789. Since then Frenchmen have 
changed their form of government about nine times, and have 
changed it usually by revolutionary means:  Villeroy’s 
phrase has come home. 


Mr. Woodward's short book is devoted to the history of 
these changes. In sucha study the question of the historian’s 
approach to his subject becomes of more than ordinary impor- 
tance. The older historians were apt to see in a revolutionary 
struggle simply a struggle for a particular form of government, 
and regarded the parties engaged in revolution as merely 
divided by political opinions. Such an approach works more 
than curiously if we attempt to apply it to the France of the 
last century. For even if we leave out the constitutional 
vicissitudes of the Napoleonic and Restoration eras, we should 
still have to believe that Frenchmen were constitutional 
monarchists in 1830, socialists at the beginning of 1848 and 
doctrinaire Republicans at the end of it, Imperialists in 1852 
and Republicans with a strong leaning towards Royalism in 
1870. This is to push French fickleness to the verge of fan- 
tasy. Can the French really have changed their political 
opinions so frequently, in so short a time, and having done so 
have been prepared to die for them—for that is what revolu- 
tion means? As an explanation it is not credible. 
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The way out would seem to be to adopt:a less simple defini- 
tion of Revolution. Mr. Woodward attempts a general 
definition when he says that a revolution occurs when * the 
combination of liberty and the rule of law breaks down.” 
From one point of view this is certainly true—but it is rather 
abstract. For a revolution has one characteristic not shared 
by most things historians describe, it is marked by the direct 
interference of the people in historic events. ‘* In ordinary 
times,” wrote a historian who had himself taken part in a 
Revolution ‘“‘ the State elevates itself above the nation and 
history is made by specialists in that line of business, kings, 
ministers, journalists, &c. . . . But at those crucial moments 
when the old order becomes no longer endurable to the masses 
they break over the barrier excluding them from the political 
arena, sweep aside their constitutional representatives and 
create by their own interference the groundwork of a new 
régime.” A revolution in fact occurs when the organization 
of the State power is no longer in harmony with that of 
society and when society itself is divided. 

Mr. Wocdward hints at this when he writes : ‘“‘ The revolu- 
tion of 1848 ... was the first social. revolution of the 
modern age.” If applied retrospectively, this, thinks 
Mr. Woodward, does not work: ‘the traditions of 1789,” 
he continues, “ were political traditions. The orators of the 
terror had promised not the abolition but the redistribution 
of property.” This is to miss the point of the ‘“ Great” 
Revolution. For was not the abolition of feudal privilege, 
the destruction of which made the Napoleonic State possible, 
was not this the abolition of property, though of property 
of another sort than was attacked, by the Socialists in 
1848? However, armed with this generalization, Mr. 
Woodward is able to give an intelligible account of the 
social forces making for political change in 1830 and after- 
wards. He shows how in 1830 Charles X had “ alienated 
the middle as well as the working classes”; he shows how 
in 1848 the progress of the industrial revolution had upset 
the balance of society and hence of political power under 
Louis Philippe; he shows how Napoleon III intrigued 
his way into power by calling in the peasantry to redress 
the balance in the towns, the peasantry which the middle 
classes again used in 1871 to destroy that terrible bogey 
“Father Communism.” It is of topical interest to remark 
that the weakening of this alliance is what is shaking the 
Third Republic now. 

The interesting question is, of course, Why did the French 
in the nineteenth century resort so frequently to Revolution 
to solve their problems ? The revolution of 1789 is as ex- 
plicable as the English of 1640—but why did the others 
occur ? Mr. Woodward by the analysis he has given of the 
divisions within French society has, if only by implication, 
answered this question as well as anyone. He has, perhaps, 
left unemphasized one important fact. What in all probability 
saved England from a minor revolution in 1832 was that the 
British Government was not situated at Manchester or 
Sheffield. Metaphorically speaking the French Government 
was. It had always on its doorstep, at the disposal of any 
Lieutenant Schumacher, the barricading class of Paris, the 
class that dies in revolutionary causes, the class usually 
referred to by historians as the ** mob.” 

Guy BuRGEss. 


Words and Poetry 


English Poetry and the English Language. By F. W. Bateson. 


(Oxford University Press. 6s.) 
Tus book is a very interesting attempt to outline a history 
of English poetry, considering it as part of the general history 
of the English language. Mr. Bateson cannot accept four 
diverse views of literary history : firstly, what one might call 
the “‘ examination ” view that poets represent various inter- 
acting schools and tendencies ; secondly, the “* individualist ” 
view that English poetry is, as it were, a pageant of men of 
genius, each creating his own work and being independent 
of any tradition; thirdly, the sociological view of Leslie 
Stephen, that poetry is a subordinate branch of the whole 
development of society ; or, lastly, the view of poetry, in 
Professor Frye’s language, ‘‘ as a medium of ideas.” 

Mr. Bateson does not deny these influences on poetry, 


but he dismisses them as secondary and superficial. The one 
essential is the particular use of language, and the peculiar 
development of language through every generation, in which 
poetry plays so important and guiding a part. In his all too 
brief sketch he traces this development from the Elizabethans 
right up to the present day. His method is often valuable 
and stimulating. The Elizabethans lived at a time when the 
language was expanding in an unprecedented way. “ Exact 
statistics are not available, but it seems probable that the 
language almost doubled itself in the course of the century.” 
They thought of English as in a continual state of flux : it was 
a flooded river, which seemed always to be running away from 
them, so that they tried to dam it with their excess of words. 
It is important to realize that they were involved in cir- 
cumlocution and repetition, largely because so great a number 
of the words they used were new and strange to them : there- 
fore, to make sure of their meaning, they found it necessary to 
repeat what they said, in many different ways. 


Mr. Bateson is not ashamed to make use of the ideas of other 
critics. He uses Professor Frye as a stick with which to beat 
Leslie Stephen, and then beats Frye with a birch composed of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Middleton Murry and Mr. Herbert Read. 
He owes what are perhaps his most interesting remarks on 
the Augustans to Mr. Empson’s Seven Types of Ambiguity. 
But his debts are always fully acknowledged, and one is 
grateful for his intelligent borrowing. It is when he comes to 
the nineteenth century that his argument seems to wear a 
little thin. After a discussion of the blurred diffuseness and 
wavering argument of Romantic poetry, we are told that 
“the language Tennyson found to his hands was a flabby and 
submissive thing,” and that ‘it was next to impossible for ” 
Tennyson and Arnold .. . “to write supremely well.” 


This argument seems inadequate, because, if Tennyson and 
Arnold were in precisely the same predicament, it does not 
explain why, nevertheless, the diction of Tennyson was so 
infinitely the greater. Moreover, the argument seems to me 
to fall quite to the ground when one reflects that they were 
neither of them really so tied to the diction of Keats and 
Wordsworth. Mr. Bateson seems to have forgotten the poetry 
of Blake. Surely the diction of The Songs of Experience is as 
strong and enduring as that of Keats. If one asks why the 
poetry of the nineteenth century did not develop the language 
of Blake, the answer is not to do with words but with an 
attitude to life. There was a nakedness, an intolerance, and 
a faith in elementary and living values about Blake’s poetry 
which were quite unacceptable to the poets who followed him. 
If one thinks of poetry in terms of language it is amusing to 
think that Blake’s diction even was intolerable to the Vic- 
torians. Rossetti changed the line “O, was no deny,” to 
** He took her with a sigh.’ The reason for the change was 
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not a linguistic, but a moral, one. Linguistically, one might 
say that Blake, and not Shelley, is the ‘ ineffectual angel ” 
of our modern poetry. 

In his introduction, Mr. Bateson writes “I suggest that 
poetry develops pari passu with the words it uses, that its 
history is a part of the general history of language, and that 
its changes of style and mood are merely the reflection of 
changing tendencies in the uses to which language is being 
put.” There are two main objections to this argument. Firstly, 
I doubt if any poet has ever thought of himself as a mere 
chemist who is experimenting with language and reflecting 
its changes. Poets certainly imagine that they are expressing 
something, which they express in poetry for the reason that 
it cannot be expressed in any other way. Secondly, if the poet 
were only a practitioner of language, reflecting the changes 
of language, there is no reason why, given a certain technical 
ability, any poet should not be able to write exactly the 
poetry of any other poet who was contemporary to him. 
Mr. Bateson, in his last chapter, remarks on the directness, 
freshness and vigour of Owen’s poetry, and compares Owen 
with “ such a forerunner of Augustan poetry as Rochester.” 
It seems to me that here his theory has led him very far 
astray. Owen’s language is certainly very remarkable, but 
what is most extraordinary about his poetry is the pressure 
of experience in it which communicates a suffering which is 
so actual that one would scarcely believe it to be communicable. 
Further, Mr. Bateson evades any discussion of the poetry of 
Mr. Yeats or Mr. Eliot, by explaining in a footnote that the 
one is an Irishman and the other an American, and they 
both write in an English which is a dead language. 

This book is impressively sincere, and it is certainly a 
great advance on the approaches to literary history which 
the writer condemns. There is though one unfortunate 
omission. In refusing to regard poetry as a matter of tendencies 
or as a sociological document, Mr. Bateson neglects a very 
important fact: it is, that poetry communicates. 


STEPHEN SPENDER. 
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African Fauna 


The Mammals of South-West Africa. 


M.B.E., C.M.Z.S. Two vols. (Heinemann. £2 2s.) 


THESE two fine volumes are doubtless primarily intended fy 
the use of the sportsman ; but it is certain they will be no leg 
heartily welcomed by all who are interested in the mamma 
of Africa. 

This work, however, is of a very unusual character. Fo 
Captain Shortridge has an enviable reputation as an authority 
on this theme, yet he has chosen almost to efface himself, and 
to present his readers with a series of carefully selected extracts 
from the works of all the most famous hunters and naturalists 
of his time. There is no other book like it. Extensive as his 
knowledge of the Mammals of S.W. Africa unquestionably is, 
he could easily have filled his two great volumes with observa. 
tions made by himself. But by his method of presentation 
he has vastly enriched his pages by giving us the fruits of the 
harvest of others. No man, in a single life-time, could haye 
brought together so rich and varied a collection of facts, 
gleaned by himself in the field, concerning the habits, haunts 
and relative abundance, past and present, of the fauna of this 
region of Africa. One would have to hunt through fifty 
separate volumes, by as many authors, to get together a 
similar amount of information. And not many of those who 
essayed this task would possess the fine discrimination as to 
what facts were relevant, which is the outstanding feature of 
these pages. 

Naturally, and very properly, the ‘ Big-game”’ animals 
have the most prominent place here, and we are enabled to 
see them as it were through fifty pairs of eyes; and those 
eyes have often been enabled to catch incidents in the matter 
of haunts or habits, which but by the merest good-luck 
would never have been seen at all had this book been the 
work of a single author. 

Where so much has been given us it seems ungrateful to 
suggest that he might have given us more. But there are two 
or three points in regard to the Elephant which it is to be 
wished had found a place here. He gives no more than one 
reference to that curious, and very imperfectly understood 
** sweat-gland ’? opening on the temples, repeating without 
comment the statement that its canal is always found closed 
by ‘Sa piece of stick.” The writer remembers discussing this 
matter with the late Captain I’. C. Selous, one of the greatest 
of elephant-hunters, and asking him if ever he shot another 
to save that ‘ piece of stick,’’ which when carefully examined 
would probably prove to be a substance akin to hardened 
** ear-wax.”? The ‘stick ’’ in this strange place was supposed 
to have been forced in, by accident, as the animal thrust its 
way through dense jungle. The fact that this tube seems 
always to be found plugged, and with the same material, 
surely suggests that the plug is formed of hardened secretions 
of the gland, rather than the almost impossible coincidence 
that both these tubes should invariably, in some inexplicable 
way, become plugged after the same fashion. Again, nothing 
is said of the strange habit, recorded by Selous, of this animal 
drawing water from its stomach by means of its trunk, and 
splashing it over its body when being hard-pressed by the 
hunter. 

Nowhere else in the world, save Africa, can there be found 
so wonderful a collection of Antelopes, either in regard to 
the number of species, or their range of form and size. From 
the evolutionist’s point of view they present an inexhaustible 
field for further study, to the end that at least some of the 
agencies which affect the formation of new types will be 
brought to light. And Captain Shortridge has brought 
together a remarkable collection of facts bearing on this 
theme. Hence we must be especially grateful to him for 
this section of his work, for there are some species, like the 
White-tailed Gnu, which are now no longer to be found, save 
where they are specially protected by far-seeing sportsmen on 
their private estates. Never again will the amazing hordes 
of Spring-boks, on their sporadic migrations, be seen by living 
man. They have been described by many eye-witnesses, and 
here we have almost all that has ever been said carefully set 

down for us. 

The facts which the author has brought together concerning 
the black and the white Rhinoceros display a no less acute dis- 
crimination. Indeed, this same ripe judgement of what is 








By G. C. Shortridgs, 
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really worthy of record is just as apparent in what he has 
prought together concerning the smaller fry, the bats, rodents, 
jerboas and elephant-shrews, for example, as well as the 
smaller carnivores. And for these we shall be no less grateful, 
for they all have their value in our endeavour to appraise the 
agencies which have shaped, and are shaping, the conditions 
which have governed the Evolution of the fauna of this area 
of Africa. Vor the inter-relationship between these different 
types is more subtle than is generally realized. 

Enough has surely now been said to show that this is a 
book not merely for big-game hunters, but for all those who 
are interested in the problems presented by living animals, 
and the way they live and move and have their being. Their 
coloration and their peculiarities of strueture are so many 
witnesses of the effects of use and disuse : and of the shifts for 
a living which they must make. These aspects of life, of 
course, can be found all around us, wherever we may be. 
But in these two volumes we can gain fresh inspiration, for 
the creatures he describes, and the conditions they live 
under, are such as can be found only in Africa, 

Finally, a word must be said as to the illustrations, which 
are exceptionally good; and no less is true of the maps 
showing the distribution of the different species. 

W. P. Pycrart. 


The Life and Death of Mathew 
Burkle 


By V. 8S. Pritchett. (Chatto and 


Nothing Like Leather. 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
TuERE are few memorable characters in modern fiction. 
The serious novel has been (and for the most part remains) 
straitjacketed in a demand for the presentation of actuality, 
and even of those writers who have sought a release from 
the production of social documents few have detached 
themselves sufficiently from their literary environment 
to move beyond the conception of character operative within 
it. The dominant idea has been the purely literal and physical, 
as opposed to the spiritual idea of character, and the admired 
examples consequently those of Defoe and Thackeray, 
not those of Sterne or (to choose an illustration from abroad) 
of Tolstoy. This is not to suggest that valuable and lasting 
work has not been done within the physical convention— 
it is, after all, the way in which the English novel as a whole 
has mainly developed—merely that the results of characteriza- 
tion on this plane necessarily appear restricted and obvious 
by comparison with those of the alternative method. One 
has only, for example, to confine illustration to the present 
century, to compare the characters of Mr. E. M. Forster, 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf, or Mr. William Plomer, with those of 
Armold Bennett, Mr. H. G. Wells, or Mr. Walpole to be aware 
of the disadvantages of the naturalistic method. The methods 


of the latter group, however, are the ones which—despite 
recurrent disclaimers—have been generally adopted by 


the present generation of novelists, and it is with a sense of 
relief and surprised delight at coming upon something rare 
that one finds in Mr. Pritchett a writer whose idea of character 
transcends the dismemberment of personality and the skilful 
photography of its constituent parts, and reveals a genuinely 
spiritual apprehension. 

The central character of his new book is, I am convinced, 
one of the few really memorable creations in modern fiction. 
Mathew Burkle was the son of a village schoolmaster, who 
rebelled young against the stupid violence of his father’s 
authority and ran away from home. He found his niche in a 
provincial tannery, where he became on friendly terms 
with his employer, Geoffrey Chappleman, and involved 
himself. in a romantic admiration of Chappleman’s cousin, 
Henrietta. Ability and good fortune brought him positions of 
increasing importance and responsibility in the tannery. 
As soon as he felt himself indispensable and secure he married 
the daughter of the local photographer and, his ambitions 
quickly expanding with his income, regretted doing so 
whenever his imagination subsequently suggested a more 
advantageous match. Neither Newly nor a_ subordinate 
position could hold him for long, and when Chappleman’s 
health made him retire from the tannery and Henrietta 
took it over herself he persuaded her to buy him a factory 
in London which he could work in conjunction with the 


tannery. Both the tannery and the London factory are 
brilliantly described, and the subsidiary characters whose 
lives there are linked with Burkle’s are subtly and sensitively 
presented. As soon as the London factory is well in running 
order the Great War arrives to help swell Burkle’s profits, 
and the most vivid and moving part of the book is the picture 
of him from this time on as the despot of the London factory : 
in essence a mean and petty little man, conscientious to the 
point of fanaticism in his work and becoming increasingly 
arrogant with success, autocratic and egotistic in his private 
life, with; complicated jealousies and reliances and simple 
acquisitive ambitions—and always with something ridiculous 
and pathetic about his life as there is about his death. Every- 
thing essential about him is exposed. Events do not merely 
happen to him or around him, they happen within him. 
The character dilates in the mind, but owing to the plane on 
which it is conceived we are spared the disillusioning sight of 
the devices of naturalistic method. 

The presentation of this character seems to me almost 
beyond praise. It is built up from innumerable varied incidents 
within the book’s three main interrelated themes—ceach 
of them admirably realized—Burkle’s business career, his 
relationship with Henrietta and her family, and his relation- 
ship with his wife. Many small episodes could be detached 
for special praise, for Mr. Pritchett has no superior in the ability 
to convey a scene in a few short sentences, but it would be 
merely wilful to praise paragraphs in a book with the scope 
of this one, which impresses above all by its completeness. 
It is, as contemporary novels go, a long book, but there is 
nowhere any sense of waste, every detail is relevant to the 
theme. Mr. Pritchett on completing this book must have 
experienced the rare pleasure of knowing that he had, as nearly 
as a human being can, achieved the immensely diflicult 
task he had set himself. It is by far his best as it is by far his 
most ambitious book, and if it receives its merits will greatly 
increase a reputation that is already considerable and has 
been gradually and honestly earned. 

Derek VERSCHOYLE. 
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The history of these 14 years of intense activity 
by the Indian Nationalist Movement is of 
incalculable importance to the British Empire 
and to the world. 

It is fortunate that this essential document should 
have been written by Subhas C. Bose, for he 
has taken a prominent part in every stage of the 
struggle. Though now in exile, he has once 
more been elected President of the Bengal 
Congress. 


He analyses the rdles of Gandhi, Das and other 
leaders, and explains the variations in Congress 
policy necessitated by the different moves of 
Government. Hé reveals the brutal repression 
exercised against the native population. His 
bock is a measure of the strength of responsible 
Indian opinion which holds that India’s present 
status is intolerable. 
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The Harsh Voice. 
7s 6d.) i 
The Return. By Norah C. dames. 


Four short novels by Rebecca West. (Cape. 


(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Sailor Town. By Paul Hervey Fox. (Gollancz. 6s.) 

The Road Leads On. By Knut Hamsun. (Rich and Cowan. 10s.) 
‘*: Tue réle of the artist, like that of the scientist,” said Henri 
Matisse many years ago, “‘is based on his seizing certain 
current truths which have. often been pointed out to him but 
which, through him, take on novelty and which he will make 
his own from the day on which he realizes their profound 
significance.” It is not a bad test of the validity of a work 
of imagination to inquire how far its creator has been suc- 
cessful in that way. Certainly the four * short novels ” which 
Miss Rebecca West has collected under the title of The Harsh 
Voice are a significant expression of current truths, though 
she may not be the first to make their significance real. Some 
of the current truths upon which she has most firmly seized 
are these: that in love and marriage today the intermingling 
of love and hate has taken on a new complexity, partly on 
account of changes in manners and the variable economic 
conditions, particularly in America; that America in par- 
ticular has evolved.a new kind of woman, extremely capable, 
* hard-boiled,” influential, but certainly not devoid of 
feminine feelings ; and that ‘‘ the Right Wing of the English 
temperament stretches towards Europe and touches France 
With its tip” while “ the Left Wing stretches all the way to 
America.’ All four stories are about rich people ; three are 
about Americans; three are principally about problems of 
the married ; and in all may be heard that “ harsh voice we 
hear when money talks, or hate.”’ It is noticeable that with 
one exception Miss West accords her women justice, mercy 
and admiration, and that she seems to find them definitely 
more important and worthy of respect and affection than the 
men, who leave an impression that they are little more than 
foils to the women, than commercial and domestic func- 
tionaries—with one exception, who is dominated by vanity. 
This exception appears in the most brilliant and characteristic 
of the four stories, the one called ** There is no Conversation.” 
It shows to the best advantage Miss West’s sophistication, her 
respect for wealth and power, and her ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness as a story-teller. ‘ There is no such thing as 
conversation,”’ she tells us: 

“Tt is an illusion. There are intersecting monologues, that is 


all. - Iam talking now of times when life is being lived, not 
when it is being talked about, not when the intellect is holding the 


field. Then, of course, ideas can be formulated, can be passed from 
one mind to another. It is not easy, but it can be done with 
care. . . . No such caution is possible when one is really living. 


Then there is no conversation.” 


Two individuals belonging to entirely different worlds are 
brought by chance into a close association. That often 
happens nowadays: as a theme for the novelist its interest is 
almost inexhaustible, but the right and left wings of his tem- 
perament are not often as tensile as those of Miss West's, nor 
are his experience and curiosity as a rule sufficient to enable 
him to enter two other worlds, both alien. The Marquis de 
Sevenac, at luncheon with some Americans in Paris, was ** thrown 
back on” a Mrs. Sarle, who did not seem to him what in fact 
she was, an extremely shrewd woman of big business. Being 
at the time in a state of loneliness and frustrated tenderness, 
he conceived a sentimental affection for her, to which, in her 
own more cautious and much more serious way, she responded. 
Jle failed her, and she was left in a position where she felt 
bound to avenge herself. So much for the situation. How 
does Miss West manage it ? She contrives that the narrator 
shall be so placed as to get from each of the leading actors their 
own version of the affair, and the result is a highly sardonic 
revelation of the obtuseness of the mondain male, and of the 
Napoleonic nature of the female whom he had actually pre- 
sumed to pity. Another of the stories is an exposure of the 
* Alice,” a man tells his wife, 
* vou're the salt of the earth. . . . The point is that nobody 
likes having salt rubbed into their wounds, . Another 
provides a pleasing portrait of a chorus-girl turned faithful 
mistress. These stories are likely to be read by those who 
care for excellent writing, acuteness and wit, applied to the 


dreadfulness of being good : 


Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 





“seizure of certain current truths.’ I cannot help feelj 
that Henry James would have been interested to find gy 
English writer so ext raordinarily knowledgeable about certajy 
of his compatriots, and so sympathetic towards them. 


Miss Norah James's latest attempt to capture an aspect of 
contemporary life is less stylish but no less genuine. thay 
Miss West's. She certainly has a way of her own with Mr, an 
Mrs. Everyman, who are in this case the manager of a garage 
and his wife. Her way is to reduce everything to what she 
considers bare essentials. Borrowing a word from the 
architects, one might call The Return a ‘ functional ”’ novel, 
Here are these ordinary people, an ordinary decent man 
sarning his living, with an ordinary but not quite so decent 
wife ; ordinary happenings, Christmas dinners, family 
gatherings, journeys by tube, visits to the pictures, scrubbing 
the sink, work, love, jealousy, disappointment, death: littl 
violent drama and ‘no nonsense. There is a curious fascina- 
tion in this careful and detailed record of commonplace 
existence, and its very ordinariness sometimes makes one 
laugh and sometimes makes one frightened, for it almost seems 
that it may all be true, that Jack and Effie Blake, whom one 
often sees in the tube, may really be as standardized, as com. 
pletely unsurprising as they appear to be. They have no 
religion—** After all, it was holy wasn't it,” Effie had to 


Yemind herself when she was being married in church, They 


have no curiosity—a girl with a sallow skin ‘ looked like an 
Italian or some such dago.”’ If they think of death, it is only in 
this way—‘* You went on somewhere, he supposed, but he 
hadn’t thought about it much.” If of life—‘* Life was growth, 
wasn't it? What a funny thing to think.”’ Only once in the 
whole book does one of them become anything like thoughtful, 
and that is when Jack, under the influence of sorrow, specu: 
lates about the nature of love. They have no imagination, 
no taste or originality, no eccentricities, and scarcely any 
little personal tricks, even of speech, and yet they have a life 
of their own, these characters, jointly and separately, and after 
closing the book one remembers them, though it may be as 
stylized types rather than individuals : but better a genuine 
type than-an unreal individual. Miss James has whittled 
away quaintness and softness and exuberance and _ super- 
fluous ornament ; she is as far from the Dickensian tradition 
as steel chairs are far from plush sofas ; she has closed her eves 
to the bizarre behaviour we read of in newspapers, hear of 
from our friends, notice in them and in ourselves and in our 
neighbours ; she has reduced plain living to its lowest common 
factors, with the result that the world she presents has a life 
of its own, true within its own limits, and managing to catch 
some reflections of universal truth. 


On its dust cover the publishers praise Sailor Town for its 
** strange incredible beauty,’ but such beauty as it possesses 
is not in the least strange, and calls for no suspension of 
belief, though it is certainly strange that a book which depends 
largely for its effect on credibility should be recommended for 
lacking that quality. When his ship docked at Porto Plata, 
Luke Sweeney was full of good resolutions. He meant to go 
ashore and have a look round, but not to waste his substance 
in riotous living, for he knew from experience that ‘* when you 
got drunk, you got crazy, and money streamed away like the 
wake of a ship.” But by the time he had called atthe Hotel 
de los Dos Mundos and the Cantina Universal, the prey of 
pimps, prostitutes and his own restlessness, drink had flowed 
and craziness had set in. His craziness resulted in a sort of 
practical idealism, an attempt to lend permanent, external 
fulfilment to repressed sentiment. A shortish and well-written 
story, which some will find touching and others sordid, it might 
-asily loosen the purse-strings of those who promote missions 
to seamen, and is likely to act as a heady stimulant to the 
prejudices of teetotallers. 

It is to that class of readers who look for length rather 
than intensity in the novels they read that The Road Leads 
On is most likely to appeal. A long drawn-out and doubtless 
authentic chronicle of Norwegian country life, it is conducted 
with a kind of: forced sprightliness, and lacks the necessary 
element of surprise, 
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Current Literature 


BENES, STATESMAN OF CENTRAL EUROPE 
By Pierre Crabites 

This is a strange piece of work. “Dr. Benes is the most 
accessible of men, and possessed of a vivid personality which 
no one could appreciate who had not had frequent contact 
with him. Yet M. Pierre Crabités, setting out to write a 
biography on such a scale as has justified his publishers 
(Messrs. Routledge) in pricing it at 12s. 6d., remarks in- 
genuously in his preface (as proof that he is grinding no 
axes): ‘ I have never seen Benes. I have not corresponded 
with him. I know but few of his intimates.” In the same 
spirit of airy detachment from things that matter he writes of 
the Genoa Conference—when Dr. Benes ran foul of Mr. 
Lloyd George and for the first time took rank as a European 
figure : ‘ We shall not speak of what took place at Genoa,” 
adding as reason for this singular reticence a few superficial 
commonplaces about Conference junketings. The fact is 
that once M. Crabités gets outside the field covered by Dr. 
Benes’ own War Memoirs and speeches, Mr. Wickham Steed’s 
Through Thirty Years and Professor Toynbee’s Survey of 
International Affairs, from all of which he quotes on an almost 
staggering scale, he gives little indication of knowing anything 
about Dr. Benes at all. And his final sentence, in which he 
affirms that ** the future of Europe depends today more upon 
the brain, the tact and activity of Benes than upon any other 
factor ’°°—than upon any other factor—is a piece of hyperbole 
to which Dr. Benes’ warmest admirers (of whom the writer of 
this review is one) could apply no milder adjective than 
fantastic. Ten minutes’ talk with Dr. Benes would have 
taught M. Crabités more about what the Czechoslovakian 
Foreign Minister really is than all his months of rummaging 
through bicgraphies and memoirs and speeches. 


EARLY TUDOR GOVERNMENT 
By Keneth Pickthorn 

These two volumes (Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d. 
and 25s.) are complementary rather than consecutive. Taken 
by itself the first provides an analysis of the Institutions of 
Government as Henry VII found them at the close of the 
Wars of the Roses, together with an examination of the 
changes he wrought in them before handing them over to his 
son. From the purely constitutional and legal point of view 
the analysis is complete: the great mass of knowledge accu- 
mulated by Tout and the legal historians is here to be found 
in a well-organized study which should be of the greater value 
since it forms almost the only general description of England’s 
Institutional structure at this crucial period. This first volume 
on Henry VII is, however, intended chiefly as an introduction 
to Mr. Pickthorn’s detailed history of Henry VIII. This is 
treated almost entirely chronologically, which fact, since the 
author’s mind clearly works along constitutional lines, pro- 
duces a rather bewildering effect. As a history the book’s 
importance lies perhaps in the painstaking manner in which 
the author has made a compilation of the vast quantity of 
printed but uncoordinated material that exists for this period. 
On points of detail the book is all that scholarship can make 
it—events are described more frequently in the words of 
contemporaries than in those of the author: the effect is 
that of a chronicle. Nor do Mr. Pickthorn’s own views where 
given enlarge the scale of the work. His generalizations 
attempt little ; there is, for instance, no sustained effort to 
draw out the significance of the dissolution of the monasteries, 
which is seen rather in the light of the extent to which it 
alfected the power of the Crown than as perhaps the most 
important single factor in the destruction of feudalism. For 
purposes of reference Mr. Pickthorn’s book should be in- 
valuable ; it is therefore necessary to say that the habit of 
giving references in the form of abbreviations to which there 
is no key in the bibliography is, even if titles of books are at 
first mention given in full, not very convenient. 


VICTORIAN PARADE 
By Horace Wyndham 

The somewhat inclusive title is out of place on this book 
(Muller, 7s. 6d.), which is actually nothing but a collection 
of “write-ups” of some random incidents and individuals, in 
no sense representative of the Victorian Era. However, it 
is none the less excellent light reading. We are shown 
enough of such curiosities as Laurence Oliphant, Lady 
Florence Dixie and the Rev. Newman Hall, and of the attitude 
and behaviour of the English public to such things as the 
Empire Theatre case of the eighties, and the ** Mutiny ” 
of the 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards in 1890, to make us 
realize that the last fifty years have not changed us as much 
as may seem. Perhaps the best feature of the book is the 
use of frequent and well-chosen quotations from contem- 
porary newspapers, which convey effectively the outlook of 
nineteenth-century journalism, so much crueller but so much 
less vulgar than our own. 





Motoring 
British and American Car 


TuoseE readers of The Spectator whose motoring experieng 
goes back to pre-War times will remember the days of th 
Great American Invasion, when the United States were saiq 
to be preparing to overwhelm these islands with cars ¢ 
incredible chéapness and, naturally, of superlative excg, 
lence. Month by month terrible reports arrived from Detroit 
from Indian Bend, from Toledo, from Cleveland, of the 
day-and-night preparations that were being made t 
sweep the British industry off the map, or at least inty 
the sea, and all the motoring world listened and trembled, 
It was certainly a dreadful story. Then some of the cay 
arrived, heralded with deafening blasts on the publicity 
trumpet, and the invasion suffered the fate that had 
befallen ‘all other sorts of invasion of this particula 
island. It petered out, it was a fizzle, it stopped on the 
beach. The astutest motor-commercial brains in the 
cities I have mentioned made the annoying discovery 
that you cannot sweep away an industry that makes first. 
class goods, no matter how expensive they may be, with 
rubbish. 


And what rubbish was sent over here between 1910 
and 1914! There were some good cars, of course, but 
they cost nearly as much, performance for performance, 
as English ones, and their bodywork was of an unbeliey- 
able badness and discomfort. All sorts of curiosities 
were sent over, of all sizes and types, and, with very few 
exceptions—an outstanding one was, as you may 


suppose, the Ford, the original Tin Lizzie, perhaps the © 


most consistently successful motor-car that has ever 
been made—all were bad, and bad in a way that was 
peculiarly objectionable to English ideas. They were 
made to last months, where the Continental and British 
machines were made to last years. I remember that I 


tried them all, and it is one of my lasting regrets that I 


have long lost my notes of those trials. I cannot even 
remember the names of the six worst, those that had 
shattering engine vibrations at three or four periods 
between 10 miles an hour and their modest maximum 
speeds, those that ran their big-ends as regularly as the 
car of today needs sump-replenishment, and those, a 
huge conipany, that had brakes that ceased to function 
when it rained. 


They were the cars of a nightmare, with their woolly 
engines, their detachable rims, their ‘ mohair tops,” 
their hard, slippery, narrow benches on which you sat all 
tee’d up, like something in a comic film. No industry in 
history could ever have suffered such a blow to its prestige 
as American motor-making did from that  ill-judged 
invasion. It was years before the word American in 
motoring ceased to be an epithet of contempt. 


They have changed all that now. Indeed, one of the 
most. striking incidents in the whole history of car- 
building has been the revolutionary change that has 
swept over the American factories in the past three or 
four years. They make cars that, while retaining certain 
American characteristics, conform to European standards 
and ideas, and they make them, as a general rule, to last. 
There has been no hot-air talk about invasions and there has 
been nothing that can be called an invasion. The fall in the 
value of the dollar gave the importers a chance of estab- 
lishing a better position than they have had for many 
years, the policy of erecting Canadian factories and so 
saving a large proportion of the duties, and the reduction 
in the horse-power tax gave an added fillip to their 
business, but there is, as yet, no invasion. 


In one or two price classes the best Americans are rivals 
to be reckoned with very seriously indeed, but I do not 
think that, at all events for the moment, our 
makers of expensive luxury cars have much to fear 
from the American makers of the same sort of machines. 
If you are paying £1,000 or £1,500 for a car there is no 
particular point in spending it on a foreign car which 
gives you no more for the money, but I am convinced 
there is a definite danger for the home trade in the 
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“QUR ONLY TEACHER 


WAS LUKE.” 


A man who owed his knowledge of the 
Gospel to the Bible Society colporteur in 
| Java who had sold him a copy of St. Luke, 
| was brought up before the authorities, and 

the following dialogue ensued: 

“Have you been taught the Christian 
Gospel >” 

“Yes, ox.” 

“Who taught you ?” 

‘* Nobody.” | 


“How is that ? 
Javanese teacher >’ 


I suppose you had a 





‘No, sir; our only teacher was Luke.” 


“Who is Luke?” 


“The writer of the Gospel we bought | 
some years ago.” 





| Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged 
| by the Secretaries, 


“BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 











MICHAEL ARLEN 


The Celebrated Novelist, 
writes : 

“Tt is unthinkable that 
the work of The Cancer 
Hospital, which is not 
only a FREE HOS- 
PITAL BUT A 
BRILLIANT 
CENTRE OF 
RESEARCH into the 
origins of the most piti- 
less of human diseases, 
should ever be held up 
for lack of adequate 
funds. The Cancer 
Hospital is, day and 
night, fighting for the lives of some and the futures 
of all of us. It is a reflection on our sense of responsi- 
bility that you have to ask our help. It would be base 
ingratitude for your devoted services not to give you 
what we can.” 


Please send a special Gift to the Secretary, 


The 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 


FULHAM RCAD ~ S.W.3 


LONDON, 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


PresipeEnt—TueE Most Hon. THe 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 








FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





Medical Superintendent: Daniet F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 





TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 







THE 
PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 













©)s23 
MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 








(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appoint.nent. . 
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moderate pri¢es, just-as I am convinced that the more 
far-seeing of our makers have realized it and are not to 
be caught napping. They have three main points of 
attack to counter, generous body-comfort, which mostly 
means roominess, almost noiseless running, and sturdy 
construction. -The - last. is more psychological than 
material. British cars have always been renowned for 
their lasting qualities, in which, on an average, they are 
second to none. Americans, with certain exceptions, 
were not—but they are likely to be from now onward. 
It is not so much a point of attack as a new and strong 
position of defence. They are no longer vulnerable 
where they used to be. 


Among the numerous letters I receive every week 
from readers of theze columns asking for advice inthe choice 
of a car, the most interesting, from this particular point 
of view, are those from people abroad or in the Dominions. 
Almost without exception they want English cars. The 
‘ase for the American is put, and a very strong case it 
is, based on price, size and service, but in practically 
every instance they would rather pay more and have a 
car from home. Their opinion is of great value, seeing 
that it is founded on the right sort of experience. Every 
day they have special opportunities of comparing the 
performance of the two types under the actual conditions 
of service. Their letters prove that in spite of the very 
well-organized American campaign overseas there is a 
real demand for British cars. 

The latest inquiry I have had is specially interesting. 
After giving a list of eight British cars from which I am 
asked to indicate a choice, without taking price into 
consideration, of from 14 to 20 h.p., the writer sketches 
the car’s future. It will be used for one year in England, 
owner-driven, for touring and general utility work, 
and will then be shipped to the Malay States, where it 
will be driven by a native driver for four years, about 
10,000 or 12,000 miles a year. ‘“* Garage service will be 
available within a few miles, and it would not matter 
greatly if spares had to be obtained from England on 
any occasion.” It must accommodate three people on 
the back seat, and must do about 20 miles to the gallon. 
It need not be very fast, but it must be comfortable and 
quiet in running, especially on the lower gears. 


Except for one point, you would infer that a good 
American would mect the case, and that there would be 
a greater choice. Not many cars of these ratings made 
here have really comfortable room for three people in 
the back seat, and only one in the list my correspondent 
gives. There are several Americans with considerably 
more roomy bodies than the remaining seven, at about 
the same or a little higher cost ; but, on the other hand, 
the more suitable would probably have a higher petrol- 
consumption, which, I take it, is a serious consideration. 
That apart, and remembering the American service, one 
would hardly be surprised if the average man gave the 
order to the foreigner. I happen to know seven out of 
the eight British cars ‘ Malaya” suggests, and in his 
place I would certainly choose one of them in preference 
to any American. He presumably does not know enough 
of any of them to make his choice unaided, but it does 
not occur to him to mention America at all. He is even 
willing to face the maddening business of sending to 
England for spares, and running the risk of having to 
Jay the car up for several months while he waits for an 
essential piece. 

That is significant. Today it is most unlikely that a 
decent car would need a serious replacement durin those 
four years, but it might happen. What, to my mind, is 
still more revealing is the wide choice he gives me. His 
list includes the 16-h.p. Humber, the 20-70-h.p. Hillman, 
the big Wolseley, the 14-h.p. Rover and the 15-h.yp. 
Daimler, cars utterly different in character and, in several 
respects, in design. His choosing his car for a definite 
class of work out of so many widely varying types is proof 
of his confidence in the capability of the average English 
ear to acquit itself well in all circumstances and over a 
reasonable mileage. He mentions one more fact which 
explains everything. ‘‘ At the end of the five years it 
would be sold or traded in for a new car.” Exactly. 


JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


= 







Finance 
Banking Results for 1934 


THE satisfactory character of the Reports and divider 
announcements of the joint stock banks showing th 
results for the year 1934 will possibly be various 
interpreted. For, unfortunately, we seem to be livin 
in times when the joint stock banks have become a tangy 
not merely for criticism, but for attack by a certain se. 
tion of politicians. To those, however, who are in clog 
touch, nof merely with the banks, but with the conditions 
under which they have had to operate during the pas 
year, I have very little difficulty in offering a fair and| 
think intelligent interpretation of the satisfactory result 
which have been achieved during the past year, in spite 
of the abnormal ease in money which must almost inevit. 
ably have adversely affected the ordinary profit earning 
power of the banks. 
Rise IN Prorirs. 

Before, however, passing to a consideration of the 
causes of the satisfactory results achieved by the banks 
during 1984 it may be useful to place on record the 
actual figures. These, so far as the six leading joint stock 
banks are concerned, may be tabulated as follows ;— 





Profits Dividend 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
£ = £ £ 
Barclays ‘i -. 1,604,680 1,708,174 1,562,202 1,614,275 
Lloyds se -. 1,438,822 1,651,506 1,347,464 1,392,380 
Martins nan a 654,940 672,257 582,406 582,406 
Midland .. 2,266,846 2,292,217 1,709,760 1,766,752 
National Provincial... 1,603,424 1,643,759 1,421,912 1,421,912 
Westminster. . .. 1,464,955 1,524,880 1,165,444 1,204,291 
9,033,667 9,492,793 7,789,188 7,982,016 


BANKERS AND TRADE, 

How comes it then that in spite of the low money rates, 
and notwithstanding the fact that during the greater 
part of the year bankers’ advances showed a declining 
tendency, there has been a moderate but general ex- 
pansion in profits? Among the charges levelled from 
time to time at the bankers by the extreme Socialists 
is one to the effect that whether trade is good or bad 
bankers’ profits show little reflection of trade conditions, 
and this, it is maintained, goes to show that bankers have 
little interest in the industrial prosperity of the country. 
Not only is the reverse of this true, but a careful examina- 
tion of the position also brings out the facts very clearly, 

REVEALED AND HippDEN RESERVES. 

In the first place, those who level these attacks against 
the banks and the bank shareholders decline to take into 
consideration some of the causes of the great strength of 
English banking and the reason why public confidence 
in it remains strong, even at a time when in some other 
countries there has been a distinct weakening of faith 
due to the banking failures which have occurred. There 
is perhaps a vague recognition of the fact that English 
bankers do regard their responsibility to the depositor 
as a first and foremost consideration, and it is perhaps 
also recognized that this fact largely accounts for the 
necessity for the banks employing their resources safely, 
and also as regards a large part of their resources for the 
necessity imposed upon them to place them in directions 
where there could be a quick recovery if depositors’. 
demands for money became abnormally large. What, 
however, is not recognized so clearly is that a recognition 
by the banks of their responsibility to depositors has for 
some generations expressed itself in a conservative dis- 
tribution of profits. That is to say, huge sums have been 
placed to reserves both revealed and hidden. Thus, if we 
take the figures merely of the Big Five it will be found 
that the combined published reserves of these concerns 
amount to no less than £47,000,000. It is the piling 
up of both these revealed and hidden reserves which 
has enabled the joint stock banks to maintain a steady 
average in the matter of their dividend distributions. 

ADVANTAGE OF STEADY DIVIDENDs. 

By following this policy three distinct advantages 
have accrued. In the first place the confidence of the 
depositor has been further strengthened. In the second 

(Continued om page 102.) e 
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NEW DEAL FOR RESIDENTS 


WELWYN (30 minutes King’s Cross) anticipates the 
benefits that belated town-planning legislation may (or 
may not) give the country. — 
ribbon development, no jumbling of business and houses, 
no skyscrapers, no excessive density. 
advantages, houses cost no more than in unprotected 
districts. ‘ 
large garden for £52 p.a., or to purchase, £540. 
at varying rents to meet all cases. 


A.B.C, Guide from 8. 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


3 HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE 
» rerfectly secluded, 3 Bed., 2 Rec., Bath, &c. 
Heating, Electric Light, INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 


NEAR 
RESIDENCE, 9 Bed., 3 Ree., 2 Bathrooms, Tower 
Room, Stabling, Cottage, Central Heating, Main Water. 
Wired for Electric Light, PLEASURE GROUNDS 
© about 35 ACRES, 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 
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Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 











The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 

Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Su sex 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 








No ugly architecture, no 
With all these 


For example, a good 5-roomed house with 
Others 
Inexpensive sport, 
schools and shops, cheerful social environment. 

P. HOWARD, Estate Office, 








London. 


WHITEMAN & CO., 


56 BROMPTON Telep' one: 
Bs Kens. 0026-7, 





WEST SUSSEX 
MODERN RESIDENCE, 
Central 


1 ACRE. £1,650 FREEHOLD 





} 


SURREY | 
{1,750 ACCEPTED. COST £3,300 - 








MANOR FIELDS 
PUTNEY HEATH 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLAT 
DEVELOPMENT IN LONDON | 


Amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
probably the most beautiful development in 
Flats face lovely scenery adjoining 
Portions of this development 
are still in construction. There are four types 
available, but early application is necessary as 
only five of the largest type are now to let. 


Call or Write for Free ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


MANOR FIELDS— PUTNEY HEATH 


Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 


Putney Heath. 


and COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
PASSENGER LIFTS, 
GARAGES, ETC. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 


Hard Tennis Courts and 
Cumberland Bowling Greens. 


Telephone : PUTney 2166. 








BLINDLEY HEATH. AN IMPOSING 





AMAZING BARGAIN 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 
E Bw 


For Properties of 
every description in 


(Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8; 
Oxted 240; Reigaie 938.) 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 
KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 











The Committee of Management of the 


SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND 
MARINERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY 


granted awards amounting to £3,141.0.0 to 811 
widows and 129 orphans of fishermen and sailors at 
their Meeting on January 4th. 


Funds urgently needed. Will you help this National 
Work, carried on by 1,000 Honorary Agents all round 
the coasts of Great Britain ? 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, 
Bart., G.C.B., M.P. 

Bankers: Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Secretary: F. E. Thorn, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 


THEY DOUBLE 





THE JOY 
-) of SMOKING 


When your throat becomes dry 
and parched through constant 
smoking, refresh it with an 
Allenbury’s Pastille. There is 
no simpler or pleasanter way 
of avoiding throat-irritation or 
of ensuring the fullest possible 
enjoyment from your cigarettes 
or pipe, however much you 
smoke. Try a tin to-day. 


llenburys 


fini iret PAS TILLES 





From all chemists 
in 202. & 402. tins 


8d. & 1/3d. 
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nsure NOW 


with the 


NORWICH 
UNION . 


HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH 


















H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said :— 

“1 do commend this Institution to the Public for their continued 
assistance, and I would remind them that it is supported by 
voluniary contributions.” 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


é 
‘“ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 
have recently admitted the 30,000th Child 


THIS IS A SPLENDID RECORD OF GOOD WORK 


Every child who enters the Society's Homes or the Training Ship 
“Arethusa”™ is fed, clothed, and educated, and trained so that 
he or she becomes not only a useful but good man or woman. 


FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY 


NEEDED NOW 
(Annual Expenditure £65,000) 


1,100 children are always being maintained 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R-H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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place the banks have been able to meet periods of strain 
and diminished earning power by drawing upon these 
reserves ; and in the third place it must be remembered 
that the steady maintenance of dividends has occasioned 
banking shares to be held by the investor, rather than 
by the mere speculator, a fact which is by no means 
unimportant, when it is remembered that the share- 
holders of a concern have the final determination of 
the policy of the undertakings with which they are 
Moreover, the steadiness of dividends means 
steadiness of prices of the shares, and so close a connexion 
exists between confidence in the banks and steadiness 
of the shares that this also is a consideration which the 


connected. 


banks have to bear in mind. 


THREE YEARS AGO. 


Nevertheless, there are occasions 


justified by the course of events. 
Causes OF INCREASED PROIITs. 


Nor is the moderate increase in banking profits during 
the past vear unconnected with the equally moderate 
improvement in the financial position of the country and 
Thanks to 
the sound budgeting by the present National Govern- 
ment, aided by a long spell of cheap money, British 
Government securities have advanced greatly in price, 
and some of the profits of the banks during the past year 
are likely enough attributable to some realizations of 
In the second place, the increase in 
profits has been aided by further economies in working 
and also by the moderate decline in taxation, while a still 
more important factor has been the improvement in 
home trade. This improvement has doubtless led to 
the repayment to the banks by many industrial concerns 
of long outstanding indebtedness, while the soundness 
of the new business undertaken during the past year 


the moderate improvement in home trade. 


these securities. 


when the trade 
depression may hit -the-banks so severely that some 
reduction in dividends becomes necessary, thereby showing 
that the welfare of the banks is by no means unconnected 
with the prosperity of the country, even though the fact 
may be hidden for a time by the policy of caution pursued 
by the banks in the matter of distribution of profits. 
Thus perhaps it will be remembered that some three 
years ago there was quite a general reduction in the 
rates of dividend announced by all the leading banks as 
a precautionary measure in view of the uncertainty of 
the outlook, and this precaution has been abundantly 








“Assurance double sure” 


For over 100 years the sums paid 
by the “Old Equitable” in 
claims on whole-life assurances 
have been on the average double 
the original amounts assured 
owing to the large bonus 
additions. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission. 





has probably made it unnecessary for the banks to my 
any large provision for bad and doubtful debts, | 
LarcE InvestMENT Howprncs. 

Nevertheless, and while there are numerous favourg)) 
features to be recognized in the banking record for th 
past year, the fact remains that owing to the cheapng 
of money it is doubtful whether banking profits ha), 
been entirely earned in the usual manner associated wij 
banking transactions, while it cannot be regarded as. 
altogether satisfactory feature that “ Investments” j, 
the Balance-Sheets now bear a proportion of somethjp, 
like 30 per cent. to the total of assets, whereas op) 
seven years ago the proportion was under 13 per cent,’ 
Artuur W. Kippy, 


~ Financial Notes 


MARKETS STILL CHEERFUL. 
Most of the factors operating upon the Stock Markets durip 
the past week have been of a satisfactory character, jj 
among them—-so far, at all events, as the first effect is ey, 
cerned—must be included the return of the Saar to Germany, 
Not unnaturally, the first effect has been to occasion a ¢9p. 
siderable rise in German Bonds, for the acquisition of th 
Saar adds materially to the strength of Germany’s economi 
position. All the same, the markets rather incline to regan 
the event as furnishing a searching test of the Hitler policy 
in the immediate future. British Government. securitic, 
after a further display of strength, with the establishment 
of fresh record prices in several British Government stoeks, 
have reacted a little; the chief influences have been the talk o 
stabilization of currencies and the possibility of a Genen| 
Election in this country before the end of the year. Both 
events are probably farther off than the market anticipates 


* but the large speculative buying of some securities hg 


made the market sensitive to selling orders. Home Railways, 
too, have been adversely affected by fears of an increase it 
working expenses, but the market for industrial shares ha 
shown considerable strength. 
* * * * 

New Capirant Activity. 

Not the least interesting feature of the week has been th: 
continued flow of new issues of capital and the success which 
has attended almost allofthem. One or two striking instances 
of success have been furnished both by high-class investment 


issues and by the issues of shares of industrial concerns | 


Thus, in the case of the offer by Messrs. Higginsons of 
£1,000,000 in 4 per cent. Bonds of the Mortgage Bank of 
the Kingdom of Norway, guaranteed by the Norwegian 


Government, the applications were so large that it was 7 


found impossible to make an allotment in respect of applica- 


tions for amounts below £2,000, and very large applicants J 


only received 2 per cent. of the amount applied for. Again, 
in the case of an industrial issue where 650,000 shares were 
offered for subscription, applications were for just under 
18,000,000 shares. ‘ ‘ . 
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Tne TraDE BALANCE. 
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There are two main comments to be made upon the results | 


of our foreign trade during 1934 as recorded in the official 
Board of Trade Returns. 


representing an increase of over £57,000,000 and the Exports 
an increase of over £30,000,000. This undoubtedly has 
meant more activity in trade and has doubtless contributed 
to the decrease in the numbers of unemployed. On the 
other hand, the advance in Imports has been much greater 
than the growth in Exports, and as a consequence the visible 
adverse balance of trade for the year of £285,000,000 was 
about £27,000,000 greater than the adverse balance for 
1933. This increase in the adverse trade balance has its 
effect, of course, in weakening the sterling exchange, and is 
the more serious in view ofthe tendency for some of out 
invisible exports, especially those in the shape of interest 
on our holding of foreign loans, = decline. 
* 


Giyn’s BALANCE-SILEET. 

Elsewhere I have dealt at some length with the banking 
results for the past year as expressed in the profit figures 
of the joint stock banks. Mention, however, must also be 
made of the fact that the balance-sheets published by some 
of the other leading banking institutions have also been 
of a satisfactory character, revealing, too, an increase in bank- 
ing activities. Thus, in the case of the annual balance-sheet 
of the private banking house of Messrs. Glyn, Mills and Co., 
the Deposits show an increase of about £1,600,000, with 
a moderate increase in Acceptances, and even Advances 
increased by about £1,000,000. As usual, the balance-sheet 
is also a very liquid one, the ratio of Cash to Deposits being 
as high as 15 per cent., with Money at Call and Short Notice 
representing a further 21} per cent. Somewhat in contrast 
(Continued on page 104.} 





In so far as the gross turnover is 7 
concerned, the figures are eminently satisfactory, Imports 7 
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COMPANY MEETING 





COMPANY MEETING 








GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, LTD. 
ORDINARY SHARE CAPITAL INCREASED. 


Aw extraordinary general meeting of the General Electric Co., Ltd., 
was held on January 10th at Magnet House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C., for the purpose of considering and, if thought fit, passing a 
resolution increasing the capital of the company to £9,600,000 by 
the creation of 2,000,000 new ordinary shares of £1 each. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Hirst of Witton (chairman and managing 
director of the company) presided. 

The chairman, who was received with applause, said: My lords, 
ladies and gentlemen, we have called you together today for the 
purpose of passing, in an extraordinary general meeting of this 
company, @ resolution the text of which has been forwarded to you 
in a circular notice and has been read out just now by the secretary. 


Soon after the war, when we decided to widen the field of activity 
of our company so that it might eventually grow into a concern 
that can rightly compare itself with the big electrical companies of 
other countries, we required a great deal of capital to carry out that 
ambitious scheme. The money conditions at the time were dead 
against us, and the four million pounds that. we required for that 
purpose were principally supplied by a debenture issue of three and 
a half million pounds. That issue could only be made to carry 
jnterest at 7 per cent., and for many years it weighed heavily on our 
shoulders. 

Money conditions during the last few years have become less 
stringent, and, as you are aware, we have taken advantage of these 
conditions and gradually reduced our debenture interest by two 
conversion processes from 7 to 4} per cent. Whilst, from the point 
of money value, this reduction in interest is satisfactory, yet we 
directors feel debentures are an indebtedness which a virile and 
prosperous company should not have hanging over it, and we have 
always hoped to get rid of this indebtedness at a suitable oppor- 
tunity. 

This opportunity has now arisen from a variety of reasons :— 
(1) We have had evidence during the years 1929-33 that we have 
built on such firm foundation that the world depression has affected 
our earning capacity less than that of most of the leading electrical 
companies in the world. (2) We have evidence that ever since 1933 
business in this country has been definitely improving, and our 
company is reaping the benefit of this general recovery. Our turn- 
over in most departments shows satisfactory increases on last year, 
our order books are equally ahead. Of course, we have to bear in 
mind that only nine months of the present financial year have 
gone, but the outlook is most encouraging, and I feel very hopeful 
that at our annual meeting next June I may be able to place before 
you a pleasing picture of progress. (3) With these premises we 
made inquiries of the leading financial authorities in the country 
whether this is not a suitable moment to repay our debentures, and 
we have been told that money conditions for this purpose are at the 
moment practically ideal. If it is asked why we do not make an 
inroad into our liquid cash resources, the answer is simple. A 
company that has nearly £2,000,000 stock and work in progress, 
and a similar amount of debtors outstanding, might easily quickly 
require substantial additional working capital if commodity prices 
rise. Considerable sums are required to finance the large contracts 
which a company such as ours is constantly undertaking. 

GrowInG UsE oF ELECTRICITY. 

The figures published by the Central Electricity Board indicate 
an ever-increasing demand for electricity supply, which, in turn, 
means an ever-growing demand for electrical appliances. Though 
selling prices may fall we hope by the output of increased quantities 
to improve and stabilize the earning capacity of the company, but 
such increased volume of output absorbs a corresponding amount 
of capital. We are spending a great deal annually on research, and 
the conclusions which our engineers and scientists have arrived at 
indicate to us great changes for the future in illumination, com- 
munication and transport, in domestic and industrial applications 
of electricity, in all of which your company means to play an impor- 
tant role—quite apart from new developments such as television or 
an increased interest in utility companies in which we are engaged. 
For all these purposes we desire to husband our cash resources to the 
fullest extent. 


Your directors have given much serious thought and discussion 
as to the best plan to be employed for the raising of these funds. 
We have definitely rejected any idea of what is generally termed an 
issue on bonus terms to existing ordinary shareholders. We do not 
feel that conditions justify it, and you will bear in mind we have a 
heavy premium to pay on the redemption of the. debenture stock, 
which prompts us to obtain the best possible price for the shares. 
We have decided to deal with the matter purely as a conversion 
scheme and nothing else, and we intend to offer the shares to the 
debenture stockholders in exchange for their debenture stock at a 
price in the neighbourhood of the current market quotation at the 
time. The actual terms and conditions are still the subject of 
negotiation. 

The chairman having replied to points raised by shareholders the 
resolution was put to the meeting and carried by a very large 
majority. 

A vote of thanks and congratulations to the chairman closed the 
meeting. 


OLYMPIA LIMITED. 
INCREASED PROFIT. 


Tue sixth ordinary general meeting of Olympia, Ltd., was held on 
January 16th, at the Hotel Victoria, London, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
after writing off against revenue all amounts expended in improve- 
ments and alterations to the company’s properties during the year, 
the net profit shown is some £4,000 in excess of that of the previous 
year. It is proposed to allocate to a fund for improvements, repairs 
and renewals, a further sum of £12,000 and to carry forward £91,000 
—an increase of some £9,000 odd. The revenue figures, therefore, 
are satisfactory. 

Dealing with our capital position, you will have seen that out of 
our cash we have repaid, in accordance with the terms of issue, 
the sum of £17,890 of our debenture stock. You will also notice 
that our investment in and advance to our subsidiary company of 
£307,000 is represented by uncharged freehold properties, at a cost 
of £307,000—which includes the sum of £55,000—a deposit paid on 
further freehold property, and when the balance of the purchase for 
this property, viz., £95,000, has been paid, we shall have in freehold 
properties, at cost, the sum of £400,000—and I have no doubt that 
these properties have considerably increased in value since they were 
purchased. 

Generally our lessees and tenants, I am pleased to see as a result 
of the general prosperity of the country, are making increased profits, 
while the demand for space for exhibition purposes has increased. 
I therefore think it is reasonable to anticipate that this company 
ean look forward to the current year being a satisfactory one. No 
definite progress has been made with regard to the suggested 
extension of our premises. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the final dividend at 
the rate of 12 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, was 
approved. 
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“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM ” 


5th EDITION. 

By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 
investor would like to be able to invest his money 
without risk, at a substantial rate of interest, and with the 
certainty of capital appreciation. Any stock or share which 
combined all those three attributes would undoubtedly be the 
‘ideal security.’ Does it exist?” 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 102.) 
to the other banking balance-sheets, the holding of Invest- 
ments is a little lower, though the total of British Government 
Securities is practically unchanged, and of the Bank’s entire 
holding of £11,258,000 in Investments, no less than £10,730,000 
is represented by British Government Stocks. 
* * * * 
ERLANGERS. 

Indications of an expansion in activity are also visible 
in the annual balance-sheet of Erlangers Limited, an expansion 
accompanied, moreover, by a full maintenance of liquidity. 
The increase in activity was shown in an advance of 
£758,000 in the total of Acceptances; the increase, it is 
believed, is largely connected with internal trade demands. 
The Directors report ‘‘a further gratifying expansion of 
the Company’s business.” Nevertheless, there is a con- 
tinuance of the conservative policy as regards distribution of 
profits; the dividend on the Ordinary Shares at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum is simply maintained, with a larger 
balance carried forward. 

* * * %* 
Tuos. Cook AND SON (BANKERS). 

Nor must omission be made of the annual balance-sheet 
of Thos. Cook and Son (Bankers) which shows a moderate 
increase in deposits and a considerable increase in the Cash 
holding, so that quite a feature of the balance-sheet is the 
fact that the liabilities for Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
are covered by Cash and short-term Loans to the extent of 
approximately 85 per cent. 

* * % 
HONGKONG BANK DIVIDEND. 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation has 
long ago established a reputation for sound and skilful manage- 
ment, and although it must be no easy matter, under present 
conditions, to conduct banking operations in China, the 
Directors of the Bank are once again recommending a final 
dividend of £3 per share, making £6 per share for the year, 
or the same as for 1933. Moreover, a further $1,000,000 
has been written off Premises Account and $3,300,000 is 
being carried forward. A year ago $1,500,000 was trans- 
ferred to Premises and the balance carried forward was 
$3,463,000. A. W. K. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Exccutive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Hon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bart., C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure. 

While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 1 
By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the} 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be ope 
invelopes should be marked ‘*‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and shy 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envely 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should ly 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will 
published in our neat issue.] 
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33 | 34 & 35 
ACROSS 6. Aaron had a famous one, 


7. Alter nude (anag.). 

. Foreign affirmation. 

- Country largely formed }y 
the French of part ¢ 


1. This person can be flattened 
at poles. 

What is uncouth includes 
you and me. 


r 
cS G0 


11. Milton built this for the another. 
fallen angels. 10. Sounds like a peevish love 
14. Has six feet and is found in 12. Concerning parts of \ 7 


‘The Faerie Queene.” 


17. Appropriate accompaniment of it. 

for 10. 13 rev. Self - assertive _ inter. 
19 rev. She’s taken in. jection. j 
20. Included in 6 across. 15. Goddess suitable for th >> 


21. Always found at the end of 14, villain of the piece. 


24. Multiply the middle of two. 16. Sounds as if it belonged to 
26. Obviates itemizing the rest. your circle. 
27 rev. Sometimes seen round 18. He isin queer surroundings 
a star. 22 rev. Nickname for the 
29 rev. More than crafty. adipose. 
30 vev. Grave information. 23. Not much is needed t 
31 rev. It wouldn’t take much obliterate comfort. 
of me to make anger this. 25. Organ stops. 
32 rev. Iamsane (anag.). 28. 21 when cold ? 
33. Covered with different 29. At least refracted end of 


material (rev). 
34. “The... is wither’d from 
the lake, 
And no birds sing.’’ 


spectrum. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 120 


DOWN 
. Requires an obscure answer. G| 
. Helpful when you take steps 
to include self-assertive 
talk. 
Head of a notice. 
. The walrus dropped a bitter 
one. 
5 rev. ‘Twenty includes this. 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 120 is Major E. L. F. Nash, 
Enbrook Villa, Hillside, Sandgate, Kent. 
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THE INDEX TO VOLUME 153 OF “THE SPECTATOR” 
WILL BE READY ON JANUARY 25ru. 
One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions, and addressed to :— 
“THe SpecratTor,” Lrp., 99 Gower Srreet, 
Lonpon, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


InpEX DEPT., 





Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund os £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve wae ese ace See nae £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 









1 _ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





PERSONAL 


SUSSEX PATRON, in acknowledging cheque for 
A hundreds of pounds last month for remaining 
contents of house, silver and jewellery, said: ‘* Dis- 
tinctly satisfactory.” Shortly motoring all England and 
Wales with Mr. Hurcomb, advising and valuing. Fee 
21s, or buy for cash. Jewellery safe registered post.— 
G. Farrow, Carlton House, Regent Street, Piccadilly, 
§.W.1. Whi. 7261. 








OUNTLESS CONNOISSEURS CONTINUALLY 
CONGRATULATE themselves on having found 
70M LONG—that grand old rich tobacco. 





MPIRE CIRCLE for Correspondence between people 
of intelligence and culture, both at home and 
abroad.—Box A 604, The Spectator. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
I “T can... and I will.”—Britisu INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1,(BR) Ludga‘e Hill, E.C.4. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,8.W.1 for particulars of that organization. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


AST SUFFOLK COUNTY 
BOYS’ HOME, EASTWARD HO, STOWMARKET, 
APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT AND 

MATRON, 





COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited from married couples with 
suitable qualifications, for the joint appointment of 
Superintendent and Matron of the Stowmarket Chil- 
dren’s Home, where there is accommodation for 70 
boys in two buildings (one recently erected) in the same 
grounds. The Home is intended to give training in 
character and to fit boys for careers ; preference will be 
given to candidates with experience in such training. 

The salary of the Superintendent will be at the rate 
of £120 per annum, and of the Matron £80 per annum, 
with emoluments consisting of residence, board and 
laundry, valued in each case at £75 per annum. 

The posts are designated for the purpose of the Local 
— and Other Officers Superannuation Act, 

922. 

Application forms, which will be supplied upon request 

should reach the undersigned not later than F[riday, 


January 25th. 
CECIL OAKES, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Hall, Ipswich, January 10th, 1935. 





9 all iiataaiiaiia OF BRISTOL. 


The University invites applications for the WARDEN- 
8HIP of CLIFTON HILL HOUSE, the Senior Hall 
of Residence for Women (vacant by the death of Miss 
M. C. Staveley). Applications should reach the under- 
signed, from whom particulars may be obtained, not 
later than February 9th, 1935, 


WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar. 


January 15th, 1935. 








LECTURES 


Nl aiealaaia OF ORIENTAL 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2. 
A Course of Eight Lectures on 

“THE ORIGINS OF THE INDIAN 

SYSTEM”’ 
will be delivered by F. J. RICHARDS, M.A. 
The first lecture will be on MONDAY, JANUARY 21st, 
1935, at 4.30. The lectures will be open to the public 
without fee. 





STUDIES, 


SOCIAL 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Course of Two Lectures on “GERMAN ART OF 
THE FIFTEENTH AND SLXTEENTH CENTURIES ” 
will be given by DR. M. WEINBERGER at_UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), 
on JANUARY 21st and 24th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. C. Tancred 
Borenius, D.Lit., Ph.D. (Durning-Lawrence Professor of 
the History of Art in the University). Lantern Lllus- 
trations, 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8s. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 








ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.—Eight 

Entrance Scholarships, ranging in value from £90 

to £30, are available to the School in May and September, 

1935. Latest date for returning Entry Forms, February 

1lth.—Full particulars may be obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS’S SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMI°THILL.—Public School on 
individual lines for girls t:om 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 
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Winter Cruise 


EVER PLANNED—ON THE MOST 
DELIGHTFUL OF CRUISING LINERS 


Arandora 
Star 


LEAVES SOUTHAMPTON 
a 
Bali Java 


Ceylon 
Cairo 


on 


an.26" 


FARES FROM 14145 GNS. 











FOR 


Malaya 
S. Africa 
Arabia 


21,450 miles—eleven weeks— 

of glorious sunshine, off the 

eaten tourist track. No 

holiday can equal the pleasure 

of this sea voyage in Blue 
tar comfort. 


BOOK NOW! 


BLUE STAR OCEAN TOURS 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, 
S.W. Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, 
E.C.3; Liverpool, Lirmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Bradford, Paris, and all Principal Agents. 


Cr. 








EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on an exami- 
nation to be held at the end of February. 

The scholarships will be of the nominal value of £5, 
but may be increased to an amount not exceeding £50 
each, according to financial circumstances. 

Music will be considered as an examination subject. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, Headington School, 
Oxford. Application forms must be returned not later 
than February 16th, 1935. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, provides a General 

Education for girls of all ages. Students prepared 

for all examinations. Musicianship, Art, Games. Good 

Science laboratories. — Particulars wom PRINCIPAL. 
43-47 Harley Strect, W. 1. 


I OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK.—Boarding School for 

joys, under management of the Society of Friend~. 
Entrance Scholarships examinations in March.— 
Applications should be made before February 21st to 
the HEADMASTER. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 





yes ORTH SCHOOL 

ys (Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779). 

Recognized by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 


Provides a sound secondary school education for hoys 
and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards, 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physies and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, Art 
School, Spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply : 

The Bursar, Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract, Yorks. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





i * SS wee COLLEGE 

Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. 

Boys 12-19, Junior Branch 8-11. Individual eduea- 
tion by eight English and Swiss graduates. Limited to 
40 boys. Modern Languages, Character, Health, Sports. 
Head-Master, J. M. 8. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). 








UNIVERSITY HOSTELS 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 

9, BANGOR. 

One Hostel (accommodating 35-50), is available in 
the Vacations for Vacation Schools or similar purposes. 

Particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





UTHORS are invited to forward MSS. al) kinds for 
i publication, (Fiction specially required.) £50 cash 
for poems, £5 5s. monthly for short story. Particulars 
free.—STOCKWELL Ltp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &e., promptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C),44ElIderton Rd., Westelitf-on-Sea 





N AKE WRITING PAY.—Premier School pupils are 
D earning thousands of pounds. FREE LESSON 
and COPYRIGHT SUBJECT CHART from the 
RECORDER, PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

19 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 





YONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
lee considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
— PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaitesbury Ave., W.C.2 





JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENr 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
a is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins 2s. 4d., 43. 4d., 6s. 6d., 10s. 6d 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 53. 1d., 73. 3d., 9s. Sd., Ils. Gd. 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURG. 


6d., 8s. 





OB ROY OATMEAL is made from selected Scottish 
R Oats only and makes delicious perridge. 3} Ib 
ls. 6d., 7 Ib. 2s. 6d., 10 Ib. 33. 6d., post paid. Special 
quotations for larger quantities—RoBY. WALLS «& 
Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 











GARDENING 





BOOK FOR ROCK GARDENERS.—One thousan! 
tf Alpines, fully described with cu!tura! notes in our 
uew 1935 Catalogue. Free and Post Free. Write to 
14 Orchard Neville Nurseries, Baltonsborough, Somerset, 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 




















| EDUCED Income and Tiividends.—The 
J Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually t 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. }, 


Alexandr 






















WANTED TO PURCHASE 





established 


London Offices, 
gratefully acknowledged, 


a 


EGYPT, INDIA 
AND CEYLON 


By 
ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 


oO 





— 











YOLD, 

x 
OLD JEWELLERY, Emeralds, Pearls, 
Bracelets, Necklaces, Coins, Gold Dental Plates 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, &« Large 
Cash or offer at once BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bone 
St. (lacing Brook St.), London, W.1. May. 


JEWELS, DIAMONDS Urgently Required. 








0651. 





PRICE PAID for Metal Plates, Old Teeth, 
OLD chains, rings, &¢ BIG = RISE.—The 
LONDON POOTH CO., Dept. 8., 130 Baker Street, W. 1. £ 


Highest Prices in London for OLD GOLD (£7 0z.), 
Sovereigns, 
, Antique 
or small quantities, 


CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£42 CALCUTTA 


i : . 
For full particulars apply to: 


LONDON :— 








MISCELLANEOUS 





104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340, 





Tweed, 
Tweed patterns free 
Liasadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





hye AT. Handwoven 
&c., always in stock. 


OI 
request.— MANAGER, 














Nandknit Stockings, 


Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
1] Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 





_HOTE LS AND BO. ARDING HOU SES 


Aw TUMN 








AND WINTER RESIDENCE. 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 1875. 


Offers special advantages of ECONOMY, 


COMFORT and 
the best Winter Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC LIGHT Batis. 





Write for Iilustrated Tariff. 


] ELGR \VE ( OL, \ B i td.,2 guns. weekly, partial board; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1. Vie toria 3347 


I ROITWIC H sP A. 


ae 








Wore ESTE RSHIRE. BRINE 


BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. R.AC, 
nd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, 

\DINE U RGH THE ALISON HOTEL.— Melville 
4Crescent. Tyms.: ** Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. 31295, 


Tel 








ar RGH.—-Wayfarers House, 13 Regent Terrace, 

: 278,881. Furnished flats or single rooms from 
30s. i 1 Fay En pension or meals as required.— Apply 
Miss WINIFRIDE WRENCA. 








ARKS’ sP 1 R High falvington. Worthing, 
AHomely guest house on Downs, overlooking Worthing, 














OUGLAS SOCTAL 
Is. 6d. post 
% Regent’s Square, 


CREDIT. 
free 
W.C. 1 





Box U, “ Social 











Specimen literature, 
Credit,” 





Extensive views MISSES Hane, Tel. : Swandean 112, 


NV ATLOC K. SME DLEY'S 





Gt. Britain's Greatest 





Hydro, For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 27/) bed- 








AVE you anything to sell ? 
thing to sell, 
invited to bring 


Readers having 
or professional services to offer are 
their announcements to the notice of the 












any- 


CINEMAS 


> 


rooms, grounds 10 acres 


Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. 


Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 











* AFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country, 














knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real Shet- 
jJand wool. Nothing else warm, comfy. All 
fashionable styles, plain, or in famous ‘‘ Fair-Isle’’ 
patterns, Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. 
illustrated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free.—Wm. 
D. JOHNSON, Dept. 8. 389, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 





so soft, 








: - Ask for Descriptive Lis t (3d. | post free) of 180 INNS and 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaic ‘ $ 1 — HOTELS managed by the 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per A CA DEM Y CINEMA .|prEorte 'S REFRESHME NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, | + Oxford Birest Gerrard 2981 LTD. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by RAORA Hare. ca P. R.H. A., Ltp., St. GEORUE’S Hovsk, 193 REGENT 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 inser- STREET, W. 1 
tions, 5°, f 3, 73% r 26 8 % for 52. se = oe . SSS 
ae, oe SEE SEs a ee Oe ee The Viennese film that has captivated all Europe. i % ae 
a em Q' RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 

Woorntes DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS.—Pull- ns eee © KD quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 

overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- * MASKERADE ” Apply for List *'S.,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 


(4) 











Trust,”’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 








ie RY - (opr Hampste ad Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 
RENE CLAIR’S “LE DERNIER MILLIAR- 
DAIRE (l : 





to stay in London,— 


THERE THE LODGE, 1 St. 
\ George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.), With 





dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 











"TUE TRAVEL MANAGER 


to readers 


rill be please 
the of hotels 
private hetels- if Great Britain and Ireland | 
THE SpeeratTor’s Recommended List. 
give wider publicity to their 
have subscribed towards the 
Jeature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them Personal of hotels is 
welcomed by the 





desiring them HANES or 





in any part ¢ 


Jrom 





establishments, the following 


cost of publication of this 







recommendation 


Travel Manager. 


alwaus 















BANGOR (N, Wales).—CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottiugdean)—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran) —DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).— 
CASTLEROCK ((o. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S AKMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.-—-WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF.—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD. 
GLASGOW .—MORKE’S HOTEL, 
GOODWICK (Pem.). 























































BRYN-TYRCH, 


Londonderry ).—GOLP, 


































India Street. 
FISHGUARD BAY. 





d to send | 


Tn order to} 





GULLANE. MARINE, 

| HASTINGS.—QUEE 

HUNSTANTON.—-LE STR ANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


| 
| KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH—(Perths). LOCH RANNOCH 
LANARK,.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 













Regular Sailings 


anes’ from = sae 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San rancisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON, 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 













GRAYSHOTT 





(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 













LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell st 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—U = ne iD “aia ICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
Re 

MALVERN. FOLEY ab. 
MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-ROYAL MARINE, 

—GOLF VIEW. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 

—STATION HOTEL. 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.-ATHOL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 


, wk, 








BAY, 


ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

T. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMs. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 
—PALACE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
























reat Britain by W. 





SPEAIGUT AnD Sons 





No. 99 Gower Street, 





s, Lm, 


98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, and pul we oT by Tue Sprectat 
London, ~ \W.C. 1—Friday, January 18, 





rr or, Lto., at their offices, 
3 oe 


za 





